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NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
yNGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
for girls Mrs. BURGWYN MAITLAND, Principal 
The best educational a v igersns-¢ s, and the attractions of 
a beautiful home, in this great health resort Young 
ladies may board with the P rincipal during the summer 
Address the Principal, Box 367, 


Cincinnatl. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

« Ninth year. This school is remarkable for its 
beautiful location, high patronage, home life, unsur 
passed advantages for modern languages, music, ete., 
ete For circulars address MME. FREDIN, as above 

Ouro, Cineinnatl, Walnut Hills. 
Af: SS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
flish and French Family and Dav School 

1889. Pupils take special work, orthe full 
for college examinations, 


OHTO, 


~DEN PAKK 


Sept. 
course 
Ono, Cincinnatl, 166 W. Seventh Street 
V ISS LUPION S SGCROCL FOR 
d Girls will reopen September 26, Pupils have been 
prepared with marked success for college and the Har 
vard examinations. A few resident pupils arereceived, 


Onto, Gambier. 
ARCOURT PLACE SEMINAR Y.— 


Prepares thoroughly for the leading colleges 
for women, or gives a complete course 





Oun1o, Gambier, 
ENYON MILITARY ACADEM y.— 
Prepares thoroughly for ¢ ‘ollege or business. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
IRVN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses tn Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Apglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothie 
and Old High German, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and P hilosophy. Gymnasium. 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowship 
(value $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 
and Biology. For Program address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 
(JEON TZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country-seat of Jay 
Cooke, wiil begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 
25th. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Oxontz School. 
Principals: Miss Frances E, Bennett, Miss Sylvia J. 
Eastanan; Principal Emerita: Miss BH. A. Dillaye. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
| fF. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
F English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens ey 30, 1880 


Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 8903 Locust St. 
ly, AKTIN'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A There are vacancies for five oarding pupils for 
joys only of the highest 
$6500 a vear. 


LSS9- LADO, 
received. 


the school year 
character can be 
Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 

S BOARDING AND 


ng Ladies Bexins Sept. 25. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
J bee ANABLE’ 
4 Day School for You 
Philadelphia, Germantowa, 202 
and vot W. Chelten Avenue. 
Ny ISS MARY EL.STEVENS'S BOARD- 


Ing and Day Se hool begins its 21st year Sept. 23, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





1880) Ap proved’ by Bryn Mawr College and ‘au 
thorized ’ to prepare students for its entrance exami- 
nations. Pupils pass these examinations tn this School, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, 

“‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
» {th month, LOth, SO minutes from Broad St. Sta 
tion, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted, Full college course for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientifie, and = Literary. Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School Heaith 
ful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus, For Catalogue and full particu 
lars, address FEpwarp H. Magitn, LL.D... Pres't 


Also a 


VIRGINIA, Lexington, 


/ AW SCHOOL, ther lgh doe fl 11ND 
« lee University CHARLES A. GRAVES, M.A., #0. 
trof. of Common and Stitute Law; Joun K liteca oe 


Tucker, LL.D., Prof. of Equity and Commercial Law, 
and of Constitutional and international Law. Tuition 
and fees, 375.00 for session of nine months, commence 
ing Sept. 12. Apply fe or catalogue anc d cire ular, 


NEUILLY, PRRs Paris, 27 Bo: evard Victor Hugo. 

M ADAME YEA PMLA MONOUR Y— 
Institute for young ladies twenty-seven vears 
experience. School vear commences 
28th, Pupils are received at 
year. Highest references in 


of successful 
October Ist and ends July 
any time during school 
America and E ngland 


JAMAICA, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz Mts 
Ye REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
(Cambridge), prepares for Business and Universt 


ties. Inthe Cambridge University Local Exams., 1884, 
a Potsdam boy stood 24 in Greek and 10th in Latin, of 
all England. For terms apply as above 


University or VIRGINIA 


and continues nine months. 
instruction in 
Pharmacy, En 
rderate kor 


gins Oct. Ist, 
and equipment for 
Medicine, 
Expenses mm 


Session be 
Complete 
Letters and Science; in Law, 
gineering, and Agriculture, 
Catalogues, apply to 

Wa. M. THuorntos, Chairman 
University of Virginia, Va 
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The 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign. About 9,000 
culated weekly, but 
accurately represent the 


Nation, in its special field 


copies are cir 


these figures do 


not number 
of its readers. [It is taken by reading- 
literary 


large number of places, and may be 


clubs and associations inp a 
in every library of im- 
There 


found on file 


portance in the country. are 
probably few weekly periodicals whose 
columns offer so favorable an oppor- 
tun‘ty for reaching an audience inte- 


rested in educational matters. 


Rate per year for 3 lines, $23 40; 4 
lines, $31.20; 5 lines, $3 9.00, etc. Any 
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ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 


at once 


‘CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
* gnages, Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages, 
Cati alogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Bostan, 
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THE REFORM OF THE TARIFF: 


The best time to arouse the people to an understand w of the ¢ ea { 
present. During a political campaign politicians appeal t 
are then open to conviction. , Pie Wrek ost, therefor 


nue reform now. 


The Werekrty Posr holds that any law whicl ks to e 
man’s benefit, under whatever guise or plea, t 
and an infringement of human liberty. In pri 
isata hich or at a low rate, whether it t7 per ¢ Rag LO pel t \\ 
posed to it altogether, for the sam that t 


slavery, and robbery. Wie inte na LO 


1 1 
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Phe experience of men who hav 


others. THe WrEEKLY Posr, therefore, invites refor 


progress of popular opinion and to describe the best met rk () \ t 
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paper the mouthprer e o1 tne px ople who are opnore \ ve 


selves become aroused they will make short 
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We are preparing a directory of 

do, work, and that will not wait for the 
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about every such organization art 


We are preparing also a directory of the work that is for t 1, 7a 
show, by charts and maps and statistics, the results of th scuUSS t t t last 
campaign; the work that reformers are now doi the industries irticular comm 
in especial ways are affected by the tariff; the sul ts that ld most tably be discuss 
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Ly ) t 
Mi Roost VELT bas est shed i fresh cla \ l s il i 
upon the admiration of civilservice reforme! 
by the summary and public manner in which " 
+ } , ; 1? , } 
he has brought to book an offending hepub 
I ‘ t . ! ‘I 
; a ; l 
lican spoilsman out in Michigan. Obsery \ 
ing the open contempt displayed for civ ‘! ; 
i . i , , ‘ 
service reform by such high officials as As 
sistant Postmaster-General Clarksor Nr t ' ‘ | 
: j 
1 ‘ } » LESS S ‘ : “ 
Geer, the new Collector of Customs at | 
1.) sollad +} Mr. Eugene Schuyler to Cai S ENCE , . 
fluron, Mich., was no sooner installed that : \ \\ 
} i : ) 7) 
+ \) 4) nha s I Tos t \ I | 
he began to express his own similar feelings AC, ; ' \ 
‘ ' : hat is ely to be eld uy Vit s 
In an interview which has not been repudi ; 
. 
‘ Llis wor American |) ‘ 
ated, Mr. Geer was reported as strenuously 
: ; ' “its y some inti 4] Senators to | \ 
condemning the Civil-Service Law, and as . 
BG : ( lis does not men it 
tating his belief that the proper theory t 
i@opl in the management of his oflice is 
, 
‘s it under ! \ 
that impiled in the old adage lo the vie . 
’ ar Ri ! I i ure . 
tors belor the s] S \] Roosevelt saw 
his interview, al lmmMmediatery resoive { 
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has be en 


‘I here 


t large distribution of tines on our most pub 


Gilder” into the country. 


lic spirited citizens for offences of this nature, 


and the intliction all the time lt is 


voes On 


something to reflect upon that in every com 


petition for the highest works of art in 
Kurope, American bidders are handicapped 
30 per cent. by the tariff. Perhaps the 
French Government were resolved that 


Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus’ vo out of the 


Perhaps they would have bid more 


should not 


COUnLPY 


than &145,000, but perhaps not We have 
the satisfaction of retlecting that ova laws 
ave (fem the advantave of $38,000 in the 


biddiny 


On the 7th day of March last the Pennsylva 
nia Legisiature passed a resolution reciting 
that the Hon. Simou Cameron would, on the 
the ninetieth 
unexéelled in public interest 
of the 
and nation,” and that, in view of this fact, 
(the 
tatives) would proceed in a body to his re 
This 


plan was carried out with all the outward 


following day, have reached 


year of a life * 


and importance in the history State 


they Senate and House of Represen 


sidence and pay their respects to him 


marks of admiration and regard that could 
have been paid to any aged philosopher or 
statesman, The resolution, be it observed 
did not affirm that Mr 


been useful to the State or nation, or that it 


Cameron’s career had 


had been respectable, but merely that it had 
In 


ways it had been of interest and importance 


been interesting and important. what 
was left to the recollection or the imagination 
of each member voting for or participating 
The Philadelphia /rent? 

ruph, in a full-page review, recalls the 


It, is 


in the ceremony, 
leley 
principal events in Mr. Cameron’s life. 
the picture of a man who had rare qualifica 
tions for playing upon the selfishness and 
greed of his fellow-men, and who so used the 
baser passions of others as to advance himself 
to high position, and maintain himself dur 
ing wlong life as a party ‘* boss 


Among the incidents called up by his death 
is the trifling circumstance that, during his 
War, he put the 


sum of $2,000,000 of public money into the 


brief career as Secretary of 


au politi 
to the 


prey ious year, to 


hands of one Alexander Cummings, 


cal henchman of his, and a delegate 

Chicago Convention of the 

spend as he (Cummings) might see tit for the 
the The 

nominally in the hands of three respectable 

York; but 


draft 


prosecution of Wil monev was 


citizens of New aus it was subject 
to 
tions, it 


Cumuiings’s Without any restric 
that the use of the 


became evident 
names of Messrs. Dix, Blatchford, and Op 
dyke was intended to turn suspicion away 
from Cummings and Cameron. A commit 
of Mr. 


Massachusetts was chairman, soon 


tee Congress, of which Duwes of 


vot after 


Cummings, and scared him and his chief 


so that they redeposited in the Treasury 


$1,700,000 of the money. There was a long 
and tedious effort to find 
done with the balance. 


ud 


out what had been 


At last it was found 


that Cummings h made a contract for 75 


OOO pairs of shoes at Se 20 per palr, being 


cents above the anarket price, and that 
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he had freighted a schooner, appropriately 


called the Cautiline, with a lot of miscellane 
ous woods, for 


Annapolis, which were neither 
hospital stores nor army rations, « mbracing 


of 


ondon porter. 


among other things five casks 


twenty 


+ ] 7 
Scotch ale and ten casks of | 


This was, of course, a private speculation 
When Cummings Was que stioned about the 
loading of this schooner, he denied all Know 


} ] d 
ledge of 


it, and repeated his denial several 


times under oath. Finally, a Jetter from him 


was found addressed to Cumeron, stating that 


he had loaded the Catiédine with the woods at 


Cameron's own ordet 


A week's discussion of their new secret-bal 
lot law by the Connecticut press has resulted 
in showing that the measure is so crudely and 
clumsily drawn, and so filled with contradic 
tions, that nobody can tell detinitely whether 
it will amount to anything in practice or not. 
The chief merit which it was supposed to 
have was in securing a secret: ballot, yet the 
Hartford Courant (Rep.) unites with the New 
Haven Register (Dem.) in the belief that un 
der its provisions seeret voting will be op 
tional. “* You 
can vote secretly if you choose; you are ex 


The latter authority says: 


pec ted to vote straight, and you muy let the 
men in the polling-place see your ballot if 
If this be the 


the law is worse than useless 


you want to.” correct view, 
itis an aid to 
dishonesty. A more perfect system for keep 
ing track of bribed voters all the way to the 

Under the 


law, the State is to supply the official paper 


ballot-box could net be devised. 


upon which all ballots are to be printed. The 
printing is to bedone by the political organi- 


There is here no obstacle whateve! 


ration 
ZAULONS 


to printing ‘‘split’” or ‘crooked ” tickets, 


but rather a help towards printing them. 
\ voter can get a ballot outside the polling 


place or inside, as he pleases. This will per- 


mit him to have his ballot marked for him to 


| 
suit a boss or briber before he enters, to take 
it in with him, and to bring out the one he 
receives inside as proof that he has voted the 
first one and kept his bargain. The law pro 
vides an envelope in which he may place 
his ballot, but is clumsily worded in respect 
to the use of this envelope, which it does not 
‘he 


make compulsory. ‘1 provision at best 


is of doubtful value The « nvelope s could 
easily be imitated, the ballots obtained and 
marked outside could be placed in them and 
the official envelope re- 


sealed outside, and 


ceived inside could be used as proof that the 


t ri 
IITSt ¢ 


nvelope was deposited. Finally, it was 
supposed that workers of all kinds were pro 
hibited from coming nearcr than 100 feet of 
“NO 
person shall peddle or offer any ballot to an 
that This 
‘ workers,” except ticket- peddlers, 


berty 


the polls. The law merely says that 


other person”? within distance. 
allows all‘ 
the same li as heretofore 


The Evening Post published on Thurs- 
day an examination of the Behring Sea ques- 
tion by Mr. Robert Rayner of Salem, Mass., 
which strikes us as the clearest statement yet 
It is 
happened to see which 


Lal 


by any onc the only one we have 
the tact 


Belring Sea was not mapped at all 


made 


points oul 
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and 1825 were 


1524 


vuished and sepa 


of 


not distip 


the treaties 


and was 


when 
made, 
rated from the North Pacitic Ocean by any au 


thority in any country until 1873. Obviously, 


itis easier for us to set up an exclusive claim 


to Behring Sea than to the North Pacific 
There Was no apparent design in giving a 
new name te this segment of the ocean; but 
this is a case Where names are things, or ure 


made to serve the purpose of things, and 
they have served to create the impression 
that 

f 


rights in Behring Sea than we should have if 


very widely among us we have more 


there Were no such division of waters on the 
map. Mr. Rayner’s communication is well 
worth study in other particulars also, 


A good example to county-fair managers 
is afforded by the Sussex County (New Jer 


sey) Agricultural Society, which, in the 
prospectus of its annual fair for next 
September, offers four special premiums 
amounting to S1l00 (with entrance fees 
added) for ‘‘best and = fastest walking 
team, to be exhibited and driven in farm 


harness to farm-wagon,.”” This is an unusual 
provision and one very worthy of imitation. 
It will result in more direct practical rood to 
a farming region than many “agricultural 
horse-trots ’”’ between fourth-rate animals im 
ported for the occasion, which tend very lit 
tle, if any, to ‘‘ improve the breed of horses ”’ 
of the neighborhood, and do tend somewhat 
to deteriorate the breed otf And 
if the road-horse be, in fact, slowly improved 


even 


men 
through the stimulus to breeding afforded 
by the trotting exhibitions, still, that is o 
than 
It is pleasant, and sometimes very 


a 
{ less 


consequence improvement of farm 
horses, 
convenient, to be carricd swiftly along the 
roud (though for this you must have good 
roads, and they are few), but that is only an 
affair of now and then, while the farm-horse 
is at work every day and all day, soto speak, 
and half-a-mile an hour increase in his speed 
means dollars in bank for his owner. 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin publishes 
some statistics regarding the production of 
sugar from sorguum in the State of Kansas, 
from which it appears that with buildings 
and machinery costing $38,500, about 100, 
36, 000 of 


were 


cvallons 


000 pounds of sugar, 


molasses,. and 6,000) bushels of seed 
turned out at Conway Springs, which sold 
The of 


same was &14.886—net loss, 


of two cents per pound was paid by 


producing the 
S1L,016 A 


for $13,820. cost 
bounty 
the State for the sugar produced, which 
gave the sugar-producers a profit of $983 for 
The tariff 
of two cents per pownd added to the State 


the season’s operations. bounty 
bounty of two cents amounts to more than 
the price of good West India sugar in bond 
in the New York market in ordinary seasons. 
The Bulletin does not tind much in the figures 
to warrant the belief that sorghum will 
crowd the Sugar Trust to the wall very 


Soon, 


Mr. Robert P. Porter recently addressed a 
letter the the 


editor of Albany Argus, 
complaining that the 


LO 


latter had misrepre 
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REACTIONARY POLITICS. 
Tne reactionary drift in Republicanism is 
tr action of the 


A candi 


ikingly illustrated by the 


Ohio State Convention last week. 


date for Governor was to be nominated, and, 
despite the strong prejudice against a third 
term, the honor was given to Foraker, as 


iagogue, With the exception of 
as hus of late 
high office in this country. 


years attained 
As the Tribune 
very happily says, ‘* the platform matches the 


lidate, 


Administration 


After endorsing the Harrison 
“ Espe 
cially do we commend the just and libe ral 


policy 


call 
generally, it says: 
of the Pension Bureau in carrying out 
loyal people to the soldiers 


thre pled gre S Of thie 
* "The Pension 


of the Union 
the Government conducted under 


Bureau is a 
branch of 
certain laws which the Commissioner is sworn 


The Commissioner has no right 


‘liberal 


to execut 


to have cithera or a stingy policy. 


lis only policy is to take care that the laws 
relating to pensions be ‘* faithfully exe 

ited Corporal Tanner has usurped the 
powcr to go beyond this, and do what he 
thinks the laws ought to justify him in do 
ing, whether they do or not; and for this 


Of 
a piece with this is the plank which de- 


usurpation of power he is commended. 


clares that we favor the passage by Con- 


rress at its next session of a proper and 


pension bill for all honora 


equitable service 


bly discharged 


Union soldiers and seamen of 


the late war This is the first time that a 


State convention has ever advanced such a 
demand, and it marks a pitch of extrava 
gance that was not dreamed of a few years 
wo. There are nearly a million veterans not 


now receiving nor entitled to pensions who 


would b such a bill. 


put on the pay-roll by 
y proposed is $8 a month, or 
out of this 
policy would mean an addition of nearly one 


‘ 1) 
The rate usual] 


896 a year, so that the carrying 
hundred million dollars a year to the ex 
penditures of the Ck 


far beyond § the 


vernment—an 


existing 


amount 

surplus, and so, of 

, requiring increased taxation of all 

the people to pay 
1 ' 


adreds Ol 


annual stipends to hun 


thousands of men who are in good 


health, abundantly able to earn a living, and 
in a large preportion of cases as ‘‘ well off” 
as their me ighbors. 

The 


whicl 


President 
is that of 
resolution in 


one appointment by the 
is picked out for praise 
Patrick Egan. Here is the 
juestion 


‘We congratulate the people of Ireland on 








the progress of their struggle for home rule, 
and in this Convention we endorse the course of 
President Harrison in the selection for honor- 
able position in the diplomatic service of 
worthy and representative Lrish - American 
’ . 

Cl Ss 

No word of commendation for German 


American citizens who have been appointed 
not a sylla 


for An.ericans, pure and sim 


to represent the coun abroad; 
l 


le of praise 
ple, without any pretix, like Robert T. Lin- 


coln, for example; but praise only for the 


man, but recently naturalized, who was 
appointed at the request of leading members 
of the murderous Clan-na-Gael organization 


No feature of the platform is more signifi 


} 


cant than the planks which are missing, and 


which were used bythe men who prepared 
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the platform of four years ago. In June, 


1885, the Ohio Republicans held a State con- 
vention and adopted these resolutions : 


‘*The Republican party, which enacted the 
present Civil-Service Law, will faithfully main- 
tain it, and cheerfully aid in all needed amend- 
ments to give it full force, and it is committed 
to extend the law to all grades of service to 
which it is applicable. 

‘‘Ample appropriations should be made to 
enforce it in letter and spirit, and all laws at 
variance with the objects of existing reform 
legislation should be repealed. Having ac- 
complished this much, the party pledges itself 
to still further and higher reforms; it looks 
with the deepest regret upon the failure of the 
present Administration to promote the reform 
of the civil service, so auspiciously begun un 
der Republican Administration.” 


The platform adopted on Wednesday week 
has not one word to say upon the subject of 
A Republican Civil 
Service Commission has just been overhauling 
the administration of the Indianapolis Post 
office by a Republican Postmaster, and in- 


civil-service reform. 


sisting upon his discharge of a Republican 
gambler and other Republicans appointed in 
violation of the Civil-Service Law; but the 
Cenvention word of 
for Mr. Roosevelt and his associates. 
question is 


has not one praise 

The 
pending at Washington 
whether the hundreds of clerks to be ap- 
pointed in the Census bureau shall be ap 
pointed under the spoils system, or by com- 
petitive examination under the Civil-Service 
Law—in other words, whether the President 
shall ‘‘ extend the law” to a “ grade of ser- 
vice to which it is applicable ’*; but the Con- 
vention does not ask such extension. 


how 


Gen, 
Thomas M. Browne of Indiana, one of the 
prominent Republican Congressmen 
from the West, recently came out strongly 
in favor of abolishing the Civil-Service Law; 


most 


but the Convention does not even endorse the 
law. The Commissioners have recently ex- 
plained that their work is greatly hampered 
by lack of funds; but the Convention does 
not for ‘‘ample appropriations to en 
force it in letter and spirit,” or pledge the 
party. to ‘‘still further and higher reforms.” 
This silence is more significant than words 


call 


could be, for it is known that an attempt 
was made to secure the insertion of a plank 
endorsing the reform, 

A formal commendation by a State con 
vention of a Treasury customs decision 
against a taxpayer, on his appeal from a 
ruling by local taxing officers, is quite un 


precedented, and for the reason, among 
others, that such commendation has been 


looked upon as an intervention between liti 
gants who have gone to the courts, and, in 
effect, an attempt to put outside partisan 
pressure on the judges who are to decide 
finally. 


The Ohio Convention, nevertheless, 
unanimously adopted this resolution: 

‘We heartily endorse the decision of the 
Secretary of the Treasury whereby the duty 
on worsted is made dutiable at the same rate 
as upon woollen goods, thereby benefiting our 
manufacturing and wool industry.’ 

The 


Ing. 


naiveté of the resolution is very tak 
The Treasury did not decide that wor- 
sted goods are dutiable as woollen goods, 
but that the fabrics entered by the importers 
as worsteds were, in fact and in law, woollens. 
The Secretary said the proper customs offi- 
cers had found and decided that those goods 
were wvollen and 


cloths manufactures of 
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wool, and he would not disturb the tinding 
and decision. He upheld an error of fact 
and law, thereby altering the law and, by 
such error, making worsted goods dutiable 
as woollen goods. 

Why was such exceptional and unfamiliar 
action taken by the Ohio Convention? It 
strengthens greatly the suspicion that the 
Treasury change in the name of the fab 
the 
trigue which Mr. Windom executed, because 


ric was result of an ante-election in 
constrained by the Republican leaders, and 
which, being executed, needs a party endorse 
ment, that 
word has been passed around among the Re 
publican leaders to try to drop agitation of 


An alternative hypothesis is, 


tariff taxation in Congress, and rely on such 
an increase of rates by Treasury order as will 
content the manufacturers and the tariff 
beneficiaries. But, whatever the motive, the 
Republican party of Ohio has committed 
itself to upholding the decision of Secretary 
Windom that the law of 1883 
goods dutiable as woollen goods, and to up 


made worsted 


holding the reasons therefor assigned by him 
in his opinion of May We shall 
probably see other Republican conventions 


Zi, 1889. 
committing themselves, one after another, in 
the same way. 
will thus serve formal notice on 


The Republican ‘ bosses” 
the Federal 
judges, and on all aspirants for places on the 
Federal bench, that no judicial interference 
in an increase of customs taxes by Assistant 
Secretary Tichenor will be tolerated by the 
party chiefs, The 7 that 
worsted was not, én Jaw, woollen, was made 
by a Western magistrate, an Illinois Federal 
judge, and a Republican of the purest type; 
and yet the Republicans of Ohio, under the 


decision in 188 


whip of the lords of the loom, formally con 
demn it, and significantly warn the Supreme 
Court at Washington that it must reverse 
Judge Blodgett’s decision. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA IDEA, 


Tue acquittal of Dr. McDow for the killing 
of Capt. Dawson, although very shocking to 
the moral sense of the country, ought not to 
be considered surprising. Due process of 
South Carolina, and in the South 
generally, would require that some near rela 
tive of Capt. Dawson should kill MeDow, in 
which case he would be acquitted because 
he had a strong feeling against McDow 
Then, if a near relative of McDow should 


law in 


kill the near relative of Dawson, he, too, 
would be acquitted on the same grounds. 
There are no assignable limits toa vendetta 
of this kind, short of the extinction of the fami 
It isa drawback to the due execution 
of law, in the present case, that the Dawsons, 
being English, have 


lies. 


been bred to other ideas 
regarding the processes of law. In order to 
eet yourself up to the state of mind for kill 


ing on sight, or shooting your enemy in the 





back, it is necessary that you should have 
breathed the right atmosphere when you 
were young, and have had the genuine strain 
in your blood. If McDow toa 
South Carolinian what he did to this natural 


ized Englishman, he would have been ac 


had done 


quitted just the same by a South Carolina 
jury, but the chances are ten to one that 


ly 4, 1889] The Nation. ) 








he would _ bite if dust before 1 end l sand \ * T 

of a twelvemon And if the girl whom | not s If s ( 

he tried to seduce, and whom he reviled | whit en think that you hav t tt 

in his testimony, had been a_ native f | kill neighbors who make themselves dis ‘ 

South Carolina, had had brothers ree t \ sou ( i ? 
McDow’s life would be a risk that no insur will t x the same lt 

ance company would look at. It is not ur Capt. Dawson was a man of e quali . 


likely that he took account of both these cit ies, and the act for which he was 

cumstances, the one when he did the shooting | death was one whi challenges the admira {fs 
and the other when he gave his testimony tion of all right-1 led me! lle 2 

A person who would shoot another in the | himself disagreeable to MeDow | terfer- | to w 


back, and revile a woman whose affections | ing with his hellish designs upor [tar ‘ 


he had sought to gain, would ilculate tl voman in Daw s employ Ss ( 
chances of private vengeance to a nicety. | linians are as fully alive to the t 
The prospect of punishment in pursuance of | for which Dawson was distinguished as 
the statute law he must have known was | people can be They have as mu 
next to nothing | for the virtue of women (if they 
Repulsive as is the case in its judicial as | iny people; indeed, they may : ~ 
pect, that is not the worst part of it. Me- | regard more sensit this | 
Dow was elected surgeon of a military com | most communities. But the conviction tha 


pany while he was still on trial. Military | homicide is avenial offence, if 

companies in South Carolina represent soci- | for purposes of gain, isthe ruling s 
ety, as they did before the war. Public opi- | It found abundant expression on 

nion in South Carolina, therefore, seems to 
require that courts and juries should be ad the despatches say, 1] Was quit 


vised aliunde not to deal hardly with one | whelmed with congrat 


who shoots his fellow-man in the back, and | friends and patients, ar g Ww 

makes jests publicly concerning the virtue | many lad Phe wh ifs " js 
of a woman whom he pretended to love, and yor ulf fr 

to whom he had contided the secret that he | 1 It is part of t 

hated his own wife and had married het irvivi ifter the lay 

for money. So much baseness has perhaps | century the institution that murs 


seldom been assembled in one character i shocking ideas of the relations 


the criminal dock, for when we compare Mc- | human beings towards « 


























Dow with other villains, we must remember | 
that he is an educated one no low-browed | ~ ; 
product of the bogs of Ireland, or the hills of BUN indica s 
Cal rthe gutters of New York. He | Pres NT Il N's pr f takir 
is rn centleman, the member of a]! Sur \ I rol White House w 
learned prof ssion, the s¢ ion of table s Pp ¢ r\ eK I seu 
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plexed by the cunning of lawyers, but there | ris pla is usuall) t rd ay \\ 
can be none for these ‘‘soldiers.”” If any body | on Saturday, spend the next day i: 
of men in a really civilized State had so | the vess r 
soucht to fluence ury sitting on a case side t (a g t { . 
the judge would hav \ s t 
nt against them, and s : 1 M \ 
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rather them in Cape M S x 
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of his 
no other time for rest than Sunday, and they 
if they are to do good 


majority fellow-citizens. They have 
must rest on Sunday 


work the other six days of the week Few 
of them are so fortunate that they can get 
off for the weekly outing early in the day on 
Saturday, and need not be back at their tasks 
before noon on Monday. The masses of city 
population can only leave home on Sunday 
back there by 


Philadelphian, 


must be 
The 


for instance, Who wants to enjoy a glimpse 


morning, and 


Sunday night poor 


of Cape May on Sunday, cannot take a 


boat or train thither on Saturday and 


another home on Monday, but must crowd 
This 
so pleasant nor so well in any way as the 


the whole trip into the one day. is not 
more leisurely method open to the Presi 
dent, but it is better for the tired 
worker than to go without a whiff of salt 
the New 
York and Brooklyn with reference to Coney 


much 


airall summer, So of masses in 
Island, and of poor folks in the Congrega 
tionalist’s city with reference to Nantasket 
There are, to be sure, people who 
the 
day outing on which one starts Saturday eve 


Beach. 
still affect to draw a line between Sun 
ning and from which he returns Monday 
morning, and that on which he starts Sunday 
morning and from which he returns Sunday 
evening; but any such distinction is abhor 
rent to the sense of justice, and cannot be 
maintained. 

President Hlarrison’s will un- 
doubtedly give an impetus to the movement 
the restful feature of 


its chief feature, for it 


example 
in favor of making 
‘the day of rest” 
will open the eyes of many to the truth that 
blessing of the break be 
That this 
movement makes in the direction of public 


this is the great 


tween two sets of working days. 


health, public content, and public morality 
cannot be doubted by any candid observer. 
The most rigid Sabbatarian, with the most 
violent prejudices against Sunday concerts, 
for example, only needs to view the wonder- 
ful spectacle presented in Central Park on a 
Sunday afternoon in midsummer to feel 

that he has not 
understood what he has been talking about 


and confess, if he is honest 
in his ignorance. There is more happiness, 
better order, and Jess crime among the poorer 
people of New York since cheap Sunday 
excursions enabled them to take a trip up 
the harbor, than when 
necessity kept them cooped up through the 


river or down the 
day in tenement-houses far less comfortable 
than the Executive Mansion, despite all the 
faults its occupants find with that 
Presbyterian elder 


which 
place of residence. A 
may justly resent the stigma of being called 
‘*a Sabbath-breaker,” but Mr. Harrison need 
not care for such attacks, since he is throw 
ing the weight of his intluence on the side of 
those who have the best authority for believ 
ing that ‘‘the Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.” 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY AND 
ALMA-TADEMA, 
LONDON, June 17, 1SS9. 


THE general impression of the Grosvenor Gal 


lery exhibition this year, as one glances through 
the splendid rooms, is that it is devoid of any 
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atten- 


‘The 


work that would strike or arrest one’s 


tion particularly. There is no lack of good 


work, by well-known artists, but no one has 
anything of surpassing merit, although 
by the appeal Sir Coutts Lindsay made to his 
before the 
understood 
fall by the 
merits, or the reverse, of the presentsbhow. The 


painters of the poetic school who in years gone 


sent 


contributors at a banquet shortly 
sending-in day, 1t would seem to be 


that the exhibition would stand o1 


by always exhibited here, have now all deserted ; 


the impressionists, too, are scarce, and it is 
chiefly the Academicians and young painters 
as yet not well known who have sent anything 
this year, We note the 
the names of Millais, Keeley Halswelle, Briton 
Tuke, 


The 


work of such men, even if not at their best, 


among contributors 


Riviére, Heywood Hardy, Boughton, 


Jacomb Hood, Clausen, and Hennessey. 


must needs be interesting. 

The centre of the principal gallery is held 
by Sir John Millais’s ** Girl Shelling Peas”—a 
picture he means to present to Sir Frederick 
Leighton in return for a wax-modelled figure 
of the President. The subject 
is simple, and requires no effort of the imagi- 
nation to graspit. <A fair-haired maiden in 
light dress is shelling peas in a china bowlin 


from the hand 


her lap. Her face is well modelled, the fresh, 
fair color and manner of painting very charac- 
teristic and pleasant; but the hands are very 
and without drawing. Ve should 
have expected more effort from a labor of love. 
No. 24, “A Fallen Monarch,” by Mr. J. M. 


Swan, a name become so popular this year, is 


sketchy 


not as good a picture as either of his works at 
the Academy or the New Gallery. A dead lion 
is before us, tied to a rock, with the weapons 
The 


Visible, ane 


which have killed him in the foreground 


bony structure is not sufliciently 


the pose of the ion and general arrangement 
are not successful, John Pettie sends a study 
of a head, No. 23, a fair lady with tawny locks, 
ina black hat and feathers, painted after the 
much of a remi 


manner of Rubens. It is too 


this master’s work to count asa 


Pettie sends also a portrait of 


niscence of 
good original. 
Rider Haggard, which seems to be considered 
an excellent likeness: the eyes are looking out 
into the 
seeing the weird. 

A very poetic landscape is Moffat Lindner’s 
‘“* A Winter Sunset,” No, 25—very full of cloud 


vague, and have an expression of 


transient sunset effects on a 
stormy evening across marsh land, with a distant 
castle and town. Anderson Hague, in ‘' Feed 
ing the Ducks,” No. 72, has, out of a common- 


place subject, produced a work full of beauty 


movement and 


andcolor. He is one of a small group of Man- 
chester painters known for dash and spirited 
‘* Under the Harvest Moon,” N 


Boughton, has certain qualities of 


execution, oO. 
71, by G. H 
delicate color and refinement, but it 
that Mr. Boughton’s method of tigure-painting 
it is too 


is evident 


is not at all suited to a life-size scale : 
uncertain, The figure of the girl against a 
rock, with a sheaf of golden corn on which she 
is leaning, relieved against a background of 
pale evening sky and sea, is not much of a sub- 
ject, 

The full-length portraits of fine ladies are the 
most noticeable feature of the exhibition, Mr. 
Shannon’s * Marchioness of Granby,” No. 17, is 
gracefully posed; the head is well painted and 
distribution of light 
shade is excellent. Itis in the painting of the 
white satin dress that the picture fails: the 
folds are mechanical, and the execution is 
wanting in spirit. In ‘‘ Mrs. Tower,” No, 81, the 
hesitation, and the 


modelled, and the and 


dress is treated with less 
light fur boa round the neck is very well done. 


No. 206, by the same artist, has a confused 
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background of flowers in vases which intel 
feres with the general effect. No. 114, by Mrs 
Waller, a young girl with flowing locks and 


short black dress, resting on a fleuret, a visol 


in her hand and fencing gloves on the ground, 


well f 


is excellently posed, drawn, and firmly 
painted. Mr. Jacomb Hood has a portrait pic 
ture of a lady in amber satin, with a gray-blue 
Indian searf, turning towards the spectator, on 
a flight of stone steps whieh she is ascending. 
He calls it ** Pauline in the ‘ Lady of Lyons.’’ 
The action of the 


mentary to be 


Is too mo 
A har 


color and good flesh 


outstretehed arm 
pleasant In a portrait, 
monious arrangement of 
painting is to be found in Perey Bigland’s por 
traitof Mrs. George Khodes, No, 175, a lady in 
brown velvet dress with pink trimming, rest 
We pass over many 
for those 
strike us as being most remarkable. 
‘**Ploughing” (No. 174), by George Clausen, 
one of the last elected the 
Water-Color Society, 
rest in the 
their legs are not carefully drawn; yet there Is 


ing her head on her hand. 


portraits, having only space which 


members of old 
is rather devoid of inte- 
choice of type of the horses, and 
such true rendering of nature in the fields and 
ploughed lands, such good keeping in the values 
despite its shertcomings, 


Fisherman,” by Mr. Tuke, is a very empty can 


of this picture, that, 
it cannot be said to be without charm, 


vas, the design being quite unworthy of the 
clever painting expended onit. Miss Clara Mon 
talba’s Venetian water piee No, 6S), ‘* Fishing 
Fleet, Venice,” has all the dash and brillianey 
she is famed for—a luminous sea and sky, with 
a group of light-sailed fishing-smacks, with the 
Island of San Giorgio and the Ducal Palace in 
the far distance. 

It is in the subject pictures of ambitious 
aims that this Exhibition is so particularly 
Briton Riviere’s 


unfortunate; for instance, in 


** Prometheus,” in which a very commonplace 
nude model is seen dangling on a rock, sus 


pended by the 
and not even good at that 


wrists—a mere Academy study 
without any of the 
heroic qualities the title suggests. Keeley Hal 
Weird 


another very poor attempt to make a picture 


swelle's **‘ Macbeth and the Sisters” is 


out of a mere study: the landscape has no 
reference to the figures, and they are so small in 
size and so unimportant that they may be said 
not to interfere with the landscape. 

Among the sculpture there is very little of 
interest: we notice a child’s head in bronze by 
‘Non 
very beautiful in tender modelling and very 
refined in type. Further on in Bond Street, 
this young sculptor has an exhibition to him 


Conrad Dressler Angli sed Angeli,” 


self of the portrait busts of men of note who 
have sat to him, among them Ruskin, Swin 
burne, Madox the William 
Morris, the poet and Socialist, and Stanley the 


Brown, painter, 


besides children’s heads of great 


explorer, 
beauty. To return to the Grosvenor, it is very 


evident from the want of interest in its con 


tents that three exhibitions are too many for 
London. 

Alma-Tadema’s new picture, 
>is exhibited by itself at 


‘A Dedication 
to Bacchus, Lefevre’s 
Gallery, King Street, St. James’s, in the state 
ly isolation the importance of the work de- 
serves. There has been much preliminary ad 
vertisement for this picture: it 
that so large a price has never been given to 


has been said 
any artist for any single work of art on record ; 
and as the exact sum has not been stated, ima 
fixing it, 
Hol 


his 


gination is allowed every license in 
helping itself with the known facts that 

man Hunt for 
‘* Finding of Christ in the Temple,” Frith 
ten thousand for his famous ‘* Railway Station.” 
The work is to be engraved in pure line by 


thousand 
and 


received seven 
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This is briefly the plot of a very extraordi- 
nary play, and certainly there is nothing in 
the dramatist’s stock-in-trade to warrant it; it 
To 
first of allas a work of art: though I had read 
** A Doll’s House” 
stage, I was astonished to find how intensely 


is as original as it is striking. consider it 


before going to see it on the 


dramatic it is in conception and in arrange- 


ment. Few plays written nowadays are as 
successful in holding your attention and arous 
It is full of movement, and 
The first 


act perhaps drags a little, a defect which can 


ing your interest 
the plot is admirably worked out. 


easily be remedied by judicious cutting down; 
but no fault of this kindis to be found with 
the second, which «arries you 


the 


the action of 


along with it from the moment curtain 
sensational dance of the 
tarantelia, with it falls. In the third 
act, also, there are plenty of fine dramatic 
situations in the return from the ball—the 
music of the tarantella not yet hushed, J/el- 


mer flushed and excited, Nora pale and silent 


rises until the almost 
which 


and ready for suicide, which seems the only 
escape from her misery; in the sad and tragic 
farewell of Dr. Rank; in 
covery of his wife’s crime; in the return of the 
paper which means freedom from the threat- 
Up to this 
dramatist 


the husband’s dis 


ened ruin of peace and happiness, 
the 
himself a master of his art. 


point the interest never flags; 
proves But just 
here the moralist stepsin, banishes the artist 
from the scene, and sets about preaching a 
Nora’s talk with nus 
the first serious one they have ever had, 


regular sermon. her 
band 
she reminds him—is dangerously like the moral 
tagged on toa fable. Ibsen attaches far more 
importance tothe promulgation of his gospel 
He 
no one, even the most 
the full the 
lesson he has given. The whole case is neatly 
summed up by Nora, 
right of self-development 
pendence established, and art 


than to the perfecting of his work of art. 
is determined that 
obtuse, shall miss 


not 

meaning of 
woman’s claim to the 
and moral inde 
sacrificed to 
morality. 

That moral and social problems are not legiti- 
mate subjects for the stage, few would find it 
easy to maintain. 
Eschylus and Sophocles, 
dramatists 
from the great moral problems of humanity. 
But even were this not so, it is as inevitable to 
day that the drama should begin to deal with 
social and moral questions as it was that the 


Ever since the days of 


there have been 


whose only inspiration has come 


comedy of Charles II.’s time should be licen- 
tious, the novel of Fielding’s coarse. This is a 
day of social and moral revolutions—mistaken, 
perhaps, but that is for future generations to 
decide—just as Charles IT.’s was one of terrible 
revolt against an over-exalted moral code, as 
Fielding’s was one when no gentleman was 
worthy of the name unless he knew how to 
take his pleasure, and with him pleasure meant 
wine and women. As time goes on, our stage, 
like our novel, is bound to be more and more 
concerned with the great problems which pre- 
occupy the civilized world. The prospect may 
not be pleasant, but it is not to be averted. We 
are simply what previous generations have 
We may mourn over the fact that 
we are not as picturesque or gay as our fore- 


made us. 


fathers, but our mourning will not bring back 
their picturesqueness or gayety. 

Ibsen is only one of the first of many who 
are to follow, in his choice of subjects as in the 
realism (or naturalism the French would call 
it) with which he presents them. Just as he 
is not willing to place a set of conventional 
puppets against a realistic background, as is 
still the prevalent fashion on the English stage, 
but must show real men and women, so he can- 
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not rest satisfied with the melodramatic stan- 
dard of virtue and vice, or the convenient doc- 
trine of chance, but must govern stage life by 
the govern life. This 
is all asit should be. His characters are but 


same laws which real 
the more interesting because they are genuine 
human beings; his plots the more impressive 
because they touch upon those things with 
which we are just now most deeply concerned. 
But the play itself should own 
moral, should teach its own lesson; it should no 
more need a final explanation, or summing up, 
or moral, than a story by Daudet or Zola, 
or a picture by Whistler or Manet. It is 
because of the reality of all that has 
gone before that the last scene in the ‘‘ Doll’s 
House” 
have been a flaw somewhere if the play, with 


express its 


chiefly 
jars upon one; you feel there must 


all its action and power, has failed to explain 
itself. Of course, in reading it, this is not so 
noticeable, since one reads Ibsen the moralist 
rather than Ibsen the dramatist. But on the 
stage I thought it artistically a serions defect. 
I left the theatre asking myself whether, after 
all, the pulpit or the platform was not Ibsen’s 
proper sphere. 

And now for the moral : The whole drama is, 
as Mr. Archer has written, ‘‘a plea for wo- 
man’s rights—not for her right to vote and 
prescribe medicine, but for her right to exist 
as a responsible member of society, ‘a being 
breathing thoughtful breath,’ the complement 
and equal of man.” This is a subject of seem- 
ingly paramount importance to the Scandi- 
navian dramatists. Ibsen touches upon it in 
other of his plays, in ‘‘ Ghosts ’ for example, 
just as in ‘fA Doll's House” herecurs to the doe 
trine of heredity, which is the main theme of 
** Ghosts”; Mrs, Anne C, Edgren treats it with 
much bitterness and satire in her ‘‘ True Wo- 
men”; 
ing to it, startling enough to the conventional 
They all seem to feel 
it to be their mission to proclaim woman’s 


Bjornson presents some theories relat- 
man, in ‘*‘ A Gauntlet.” 

rights as a human being. It is curious to turn 
them to Anglo-Saxons who have also 
Take Kar] 
Pearson, for example, one of many whom I 


from 
written on the woman question. 


have not space to mention here; he, with Ibsen, 
is conscious of the number of dolls existing in 
the 
them 


“cc 


world to-day—‘' shopping dolls,” he calls 
and yet what is the right he demands 
for women ? Not merely the right to common 
sense and self-development, because he sees 
thatthe average woman cares as little to develop 
herself as the average man, but the right to in- 
dustrial, social, and moral equality, because he 
realizes that there are already as many women 
are would know 
profit by it. 

In other words, the Scandinavian dramatists 
demand that which the English or American 
moralist takes it for granted has already been 
obtained. 
in many ways than American; but even in 
England, if a woman, after eight years of mar- 
ried life, and after having given birth to three 
children, were to remain a childish, irresponsi- 
ble Nora, I am sure she herself, and not her 
circumstances, would be blamed. ‘' A Doll's 
House” is really a protest against the existing 
state of affairs in Ibsen’s own country, and 
therefore cannot impress an English or Ame- 
rican audience as it would a Scandinavian. I 
know this seems like a flat contradiction to the 
opinions held by English enthusiasts who are 
looked upon as authorities on the woman ques- 
tion. Miss Schreiner’s declaration that Ibsen 
and George Meredith are the two writers who 
best 
the rounds of the press. 


as there men who how to 


English women have less freedom 


inderstand women, has lately been going 
But I think the great 


trouble hitherto has been that the leading advo- 
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cates of woman’s so-called emancipation have 
failed to grasp the fact that, the 
average all the advantages of the 
average man, she will still remain an average 


given to 
woman 


woman, as he has continued for many genera 
The moral, therefore, 
however 


tions an average man. 
the 
valuable in Scandinavia 


to which drama is sacrificed 
here seems scarcely 
worthy of the sacrifice. Moreover, it would 
be difficult to justify a woman who ranked 
duty to herself higher than duty to her chil 
dren. Nora without hesitation leaves her chil- 
dren to the very fate from which she is rebel- 
think 


would 


moral standpoint, I 
Society ” 


From the 
“An Enemy to 


ling. 
** Ghosts” or 
appeal more strongly to an English or American 
audience. 

Ihave said little about the acting, because 
there is really little to be said. It is not, as with 
the company of the Theatre Libre, the result of 
after modern 


modern theories—the striving 


ideals. Actresses and actors are merely those 
who happened to have the time and inclination 
to devote to the experiment. Miss Achurch, 
who plays the part of Nora, has been highly 
praised, as she deserves to be, for undertaking 
so serious a task. She is not, however, an 
actress of great ability or promise, though 
with careful study she may yet do better things. 
The actors call for no special criticism. 


A RUSSIAN SATIRIST. 
Sr. PETERSBURG, May 17-31, 1889, 
THE attention of the public here has recently 
been directed afresh to the 
question of the day in the field of literature. 
Who is to succeed to the throne of letters / 
Since the death of Turgeneff and Ostrovsky, 
very little has been written by the three survi 


most interesting 


vors of the group who have rendered contem- 
porary Russian literature famous. The seven 
pillars upon 
rested for the last thirty years are Tolstoi, 
Turgeneff, Dostoyevsky, Nekrasof!, Gontcha- 
roff, Ostrovsky, and Saltykoff. The state of 
affairs at the present time is as follows : 
are numerous dramatic writers, but 
take Ostrovsky’s place. 
poets, varying in calibre, but, with the excep- 
tion of Maikoff (who has celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his literary activity, and who, 
therefore, belongs rather with a past genera 

tion), there is no poet whose preéminence is ac- 
Gontcharoff, 
who has produced one capital work, although he 
ean hardly be reckoned as strictly first-class— 

A2 would perhaps express it—is still alive, But 
he is nearly eighty years of age, almost com- 
pletely bedridden, and has contributed nothing 
of importance for so long that he may be set 
aside in a consideration of the 
literature, although his short sketches of ser- 
vant types, published last year, 
falling off in his powers. 
tically out of the field, for the present at least. 


which Russian literature has 


There 
no one to 
There is aswarm of 


knowledged as was Nekrasoff’s. 


live forces in 


showed no 


Tolstoi, also, is prac 


Among the various reasons for his silence, 
abstinence from tobacco and his conviction 


that too much is written and printed may, I 
believe, be reckoned asthe chief. He thinks 
that smoking formerly stimulated his brain 
and prompted him to write, and he believes 
thatif he shall write anything in the future 
without such stimulus, it will from a 
healthier inspiration. This disposes of the 
school of romance. There are plenty of aspir- 
ing authors, it is true, but of most it may be 
said: Had there been no Turgeneff, no Tolstoi, 
these writers would never have been able to see 


come 


their way tothe ligtt of print. In fact, Rus- 
sian literature, like the literature of other 


countries, just now is filled with echoes, 
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The only member of this distinguished grouy ordet uppreciat e book fu 1s 


who remained alive and active, wholly ince a Russian sy rcquainted with the Russia 





lent, original, and unech 
field, was Saltykotf. Echoes there undoubted!y ther thing It is pr t tv w a 
were, in the early days of his fame, but they re wa Raltvioitn writ ; “ ; k ro 


were too feeble to hold their own, and he: and d ilt ss 


























mained alone in the field of satire. Now 1 ee rigina Pwo ¢ ‘ 

id, and there is no one who is even hinted at I i; \ Y fa av it briefly de- | used et! i 

is his successor. Mikhail F ‘ Salty s " sift t 
koff was born on January 15, 1826, in the weak and \ is. butis 1 i} < 1a j 
Government of Tver. On completing his ed his w S ' 
cation in the famous Tzirskoe Selé Lyceum, | retrieves sses Ca I by sloth. nag vel 
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need not speak hers Russian newspapers did 
not mention the matter; but as the foreign 
papers came in with ‘‘the black mask,” or 
‘caviare” (the Kussian names for cancellation 
of paragraphs), my readers are probably sutfi 
ciently informed already I stationed myself 


where the 


mperial par must pass The 
guards were the same as are always used to 
keep a path open for show processions, and 
they interfered not in the least when the crowd 
rushed forward with a hearty greeting round 
the imperial carriage. lL mention this incident 
for the benefit of those who assert that the Em 
peror’s movements are never known, They 
can often be very accurately timed and placed 
That day SaltykolY died. For three days the 
house stood open to all comers; and thousands, 
friends and strangers, streamed through it to 
take leave of the dead man as he lay facing a 
lifelike portrait of himself in oil colors, which 
hung on the wall in the only beam of light 
which was admitted into the room. Twice a 
day, as is customary, prayers were read, in the 
presence of dense masses of people; but one 
was forced to flee before the heat, erush, and 
atmosphere. At the prayers ordered by the 
vreat Cathedral of the 
Kazan Virgin, the great andience was distinct 


Literary Society, in the 


iy composed of what the Russian journals call 
“the motley middle—the reading—the intelli 
gent elass.” There were even some soldiers, 
whomay havestrayed in by accident, although, 
after seeing quite a rough-looking soldier en 
gaged in buying some of Pushkin'’s poems 
in the edition which costs about eight cents a 
volume, I think that I may be wronging them, 
and ttt these men were there as literary ad 
mirers, Literary St. Petersburg was well repre 
sented. Near me stood a tall, large but alert 
looking old man who was surrounded and 
greeted by a constantly renewed company, un 
til he would have appeared to the uninitiated 
the hero of the oceasion. It was P. A. Plet 
neff, the editor of the journal in which the 
dead man’s first literary efforts saw the light, 
nearly fifty years ago, when he was still a 
schoolboy in the Lyceum which beheld the 
dawn of Pushkin’s genius. At the time when 
Dostoyevsky was in exile in Siberia, Pletneff 
was in the disciplinary battalion. 

Saltykoff had asked that he might be burfed 
in the Volkhoff! Cemetery, close to Turgeneff 
It was announced that the body would be 
taken from the house at ten a. vM. I was told 
that the family were requested to have it done 
at nine o'clock for fear of disorder. Perhaps 
this was true, as the procession set out at 9:48, 
More than two hundred students from the 
various educational institutions organized 
themselves into a guard to march in. front of 
the hearse, and sang: ‘Holy Lord, Holy Al 
mighty, Holy Immortal One, have merey upon 
us !” all the way to the cemetery, a distance of 
several versts, It is courtesy to accompany the 
hearse on foot for a longer or shorter distance: 


but the day was rainy, the mud deep, and som 


whohad walked the longer distance to Nekra 
soi’s grave in midwinter twelve years ago 
dropped out of the line. Of wreaths in metal, 
artificial and natural flowers, there were more 
than a hundred on the hearse, 

Che Volkhot? is the third of the St. Petersburg 
cemeteries in point of fashion and popularity, 
I believe. It lies on the extreme southern 
verge of the city, and is much crowded. Many 
of the monuments take the form of small stone 
or iron chapels, or the lots are roofed in and 
protected by wire netting or glass. Bielinsky, 
the critic, Kostomaroff, the historian, Garshin. 
the promising young writer who died last year, 
all lie here, Turgeneff rests close tothe wall of 
the large church, I could not help thinking 





The 


that Shtehedrin would have enjoved deseribing 


Nation. 


uueral, The crowd was sutticiently 
rreat, but not to be compared, 1 am told, to 
the countless throngs which came to Tur- 


} 


genefl’s funeral. Many arrived before the 
body and took up positions of vantage, and 
most extraordinary some of them were. I saw 
one student nearly crack his skull on Tur 
geneff’s tomb, while it took four men toextract 
his leg fromthe tall iron pickets of the enclos 
ing fence. Many, some of them women, 
climbed the trees and perched there for four 
hours or more 

\ Russian crowd is usually quiet. This one 
was very cheerful and rather noisy. The rain de 
scended at intervals, and the odor of damp soil 
mingled with the fragrance of the birches and 
of the roses, lilies, and hyacinths which people 
had torn from the wreaths on the cotlin. One 
man had taken advantage of the opportunity 
to have prayers in his family lot near by. The 
chanter Jooked up at the mourner as he gave 
the censer its last swing, and made a laughing 
remark; then gave a shiver, thrust his hands 
into his overcoat pockets—-he had not even 
donned his vestment—and went off with the 
censer dangling at his heels, and his Derby hat 
on one side, to explore the crowd, The hand 
some old priest clasped a Gampish cotton um- 
brella to his brocade bosom, made a smiling 
comment, and retreated to the vestibule of the 
church, where he continued to smile and bustle 
as he attended to the various demands upon 
him, and set a good example of cheerfulness 
under depressing surroundings. Mass and the 
funeral service were going on in the church, 
where the coftin, almost invisible beneath the 
mass of wreaths, lay under a canopy of gold 
brocade and white plumes, The crowd shifted 
constantly. Those who had good places near 
the grave outside clung to them tenaciously. 
The rest flowed in or out of the church at the 
dictate of the rain. As T listened to the sym 
pathetic chanting of the choir, the mass ended, 
trays of candles for friends to hold during the 
des 


scramble for them ensued, as there were com 


th service were brought out, and a quiet 


paratively few. One was handed to me by a 
pale neighbor, who did not look as though he 
had a spark of humor or satire in his composi 
tion wherewith to grieve. Many peopleseemed 
to have private preoccupations, and to be 
present in that purely formal spirit which the 
dead author was fond of holding up to ridicule. 
He would probably have described meas labor 
ing under suppressed anxiety to avoid the gut- 
terings of other people’s candles and my own, 
and to observe the ways of my _ neighbors. 
There was a general sense of unrest among the 
audience, the only persons utterly unconcerned 
being apparently a number of poor children 
who had certainly never read Saltykoff, if in 
deed they even knew their letters. 

Our candles were taken away, the service 
ended; the students joined hands in a cordon 
round the coftin, the wreaths were removed, 
the coffin-lid unscrewed, and the relatives and 
friends began the tinal farewells. At this point 
I beat a retreat. At the gate of the cemetery 
I was surrounded by an eager throng of cab- 
men, who hailed my appearance as a sign that 
their weary wait was at an end, Perceiving 
that it betokened nothing of the sort, they cried, 
‘* Barinya, isn’t that funeral over yet?” When 
I told them what stage it had reached, they 
groaned gently, in their good-natured way, 
laid in a fresh supply of sunflower-seeds from a 
neighboring peddler, and chewed away patient 
ly inthe rain, as they leaned up against the 
shops for the sale of gaudy wreaths and the 
loan of hot water and crockery for thrifty 
visitors from a distance. The funeral ended 
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after three o'clock, making over six hours 
allthat it had lasted. Not all funerals here 
are as fatiguing as this one. But certainly a 


Russian funeral in the services 


twice a day in the deceased, the 


erowd, the close atmo the walk of re 





spect behind the he: 
distance, often in inclement weather, and the 
long services at the church and grave, must 
suggest a wonder that one or two deaths more 
do not follow immediately in the same family 

And the funeral of a literary man is even more 
of astrain to relatives and friends 


ISALEL FL HApPrGoop 


| 
Correspondence, 
CHAUCER SOURCES 
To THE Eprror or Turk NATION 
Sin: The statement made In the review of 
Professor Skeat’s edition of Chaucer's Minor 
Poems, that translation from an author might 
be used in the sense of translating him, leads 
me to the consideration of a question which 
may be of interest to Chaucer scholars, 
e to the * Legend of Good Wo 


men ” contains, as is well known, a partial list 


The pre log 


by Chaucer himself of his own works An 
earlier version of this prologue was printed by 
the late Mr. Bradshaw in ts864, whieh differed 


in many particulars from the standard one. 


It was remarkable among other things for 
mentioning the title of a hitherto unknown 
work, of which the poet claimed the author 
ship. After saying that he had = translated 
Boethius in prose, he adds: 

Andof th 


Wrechede Envendrynyze of Mankynide, 
As man Win pope Innocent f vile 





This is assumed to be a lost prose translation of 
the treatise of Pope Innocent LIL., entitled ‘ De 
Contemptu Mandi, sive de Miseria Conditionis 
Humana’? My purpose is to show that the 


probabilities are that this translation, so far 


as it ever existed at all, exists now, 

In Chaucer’s great work, the ** Man of Law's 
Tale” (a tale, it may be added, utterly unsuited 
to the character to which it is assigned) is 
introduced by a proem on the evils of poverty. 
It is attached to the poem of which it forms a 
part by the slightest of ties, and has indeed no 
real connection with it. Now, four of the five 
seven-line stanzas of which this proem consists 
are really a translation of part of the sixteenth 
chapter of the first book of Pope Innocent’s 
treatise, Which has for its heading the title ‘* De 
Miseria Divitis et Pauperis.” As this treatise is 
not usually accessible outside of large libra 
ries, I subjoin the Latin text, which will enable 
all students of the poet to see clearly how close 
ly he followed the original: 


‘“*Pauperes enim premuntur inedia, crucian 
ir wrumna, fame, siti, frigore, nuditate: vi 
lescunt, tabescunt, spernuntur, et confunduntur. 
O miserabilis mendicantis conditio; et si petit, 
pudore confunditur, et si non petit, egestate 
econsumitur, sed ut mendicet, necessitate com 
pellitur. Deum causatur imquuim, quod non 
recte dividat: proximum criminatur malignum 
quod non plene subveniat. Indignatur, mur- 
inurat, imprecatur. Adverte super hoe sen 
tentiam Sapientis: Melius est, iniquit, mori 
quam indigere (Eecli. xl}. Etiam proximo suo 
pauper odiosus erit (Prov. xiv). Omnes dies 
pauperis mali, fratres hominis pauperis ode 
runteum. Insuper et amici procul recesserunt 
ab eo (Prov. xix).” 


+) 
ul 





‘“The Man of Law's Tale” is itself a transla- 
tion from the French; but to the immediate 
original Chaucer added about 550 lines. Some 
of these were taken from this same treatise of 
Pope Innocent, The stanza beginning with 
line 3 (edit. Morris) is translated directly 
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been prepared by Mrs. Wodehouse, and will 


make a separate volume. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co., pursuing their plan of 
popularizing Tolstoi, have just put forth, in 
paper covers, ‘My Confession’ and ‘ Ivan Ily 
itch; Family Happiness,’ ete. 

The supplement to Cassell’s Magazine of Art 
called ‘Royal Academy Pictures’ presents, in 
the main, excellent process memoranda of be- 
tween eighty and ninety paintings and sculp- 
tural pieces of the late exhibition, the 121st. 
No artist is allowed more than one example. 
\s there is no text by way of criticism, though 
the editor ventures to designate Mr. Orchard- 
on’s ** Young Duke” as “the finest work in 
the whole collection,” our readers may like to 
compare these plates with our recent London 
letter on the Royal Academy. It will then 
appear how restricted is the rdle of ‘‘ process” 

form being all it can be depended on to pre- 
serve, Its breakdown on the color side is well 
exhibited in the case of Mr. Wauters’s ‘* Sea- 
mew’s Nest.” 

The July number of the Andover Review 
will contain an article by Mr. A. Tavlor Innes 
of Edinburgh, giving an account of the pro- 
gressive movement in the Scotch Free Church 
which has just culminated in the election of 
Dr. Marcus Dods to the New Testament chair 
in Edinburgh College, and the appointment of 
a committee to report on a revision of the 
standards, 

The adaptation of Central Asia to Russian 


colonization was the sub ject of a recent ad- 


dress before the Russian Geographical Society, 
published in Petermann’s Mitteilungen for 
June, by Gen. Annenkoll, the builder of the 
Transeaspian Railway. It is of importance as 
indicating the policy of the Government in re 
spect to its new territory. Afterdwelling upon 
the physical characteristics of the country, with 
special reference to the changes of its river 
beds, the writer states that investigations have 
shown that a very considerable part of the soil 
in the old basin of the Oxus is composed of the 
loess which covers nearly the whole of northern 
China and has proved of such extraordinary 
fertility. Borings have been made to the 
depth of sixty feet without reaching the bot- 
tom of the loess, which is identical in its chemi- 
cal elements with that in China, and only 
needs irrigation to be as fertile. The desert 
sand in places is diminishing, especially along 
the line of the railway, where vegetation is in- 
creasing, This is partiy owing to the setting 
out of plants, and partly to the order prohibit- 
ing the cutting of any plant within three miles 
of the railway on either side. Gen. Annenkotf 
proposed in conclusion that the following 

ieasures should be carried out: the publica- 
tion of all necessary information in regard to 
this region for the use of intending colonists; 
the study of the best systems of artificial irri- 
gation and their application to Central Asia; 
and the establishment of agricultural schools in 
which instruction should be given in the culti- 
vation of cotton, silk, the vine, hops, and 
wheat. Among the other articles in this num- 
ber is one on erosion by the tides, with a map 
cf a part of the Bay of Fundy, and one on 
Oklahoma, with an excellent map of the Indian 
Territory. 

Dr, F, Nansen, the hardy explorer who made 
last fall the first successful attempt to cross 
Greenland, arrived in Copenhagen about a 
month ago, and has published a brief account 
of his expedition. This has been translated 
into French, and appears in a supplement to 
the Temps of June 8. It is a most modest re- 
citalof only the chief events that marked a 
difficult and dangerous journey. The party 


set out from Christiania on a sealer which left 
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them on the ice off the east coast of Greenland 
on July 17, 1888, It was twelve days before 
they could make a landing, and in that time 
they had drifted south about 280 miles, It was 
not till the 10th of August that they made their 
way back again to Umivik, the point from 
which they intended to start. Here they pack- 
ed their provisions and instruments into five 
sledges, to be dragged by hand, and set out in- 
land. The country rose slowly till at about 
the Ist of September they reached an elevation 
of 9,000 feet. They were now on ‘an extensive 
plateau, like a frozen sea.” Much hardship 
was encountered in traversing this, the tem- 
perature being as low as 50° centigrade at 
times, and the weather severely stormy. On 
the 19th of September they reached the edge of 
the western slope, and started on a rapid de- 
scent, which was full of danger from the nu 
merous hidden crevasses. On September 26 
their goal was reached: the inland ice had been 
crossed. They had traversed 300 miles in about 
forty days. By the 12th of October all the 
members of the party had arrived at Godthaab, 
and the expedition was finished. 

Richard Kiepert has charted for the Journal 
of the Berlin Geographical Society the routes 
of the late African traveller, FE. R. Flegel, and 
three sheets are given in No. 140-141. Flegel 
was, as Kiepert tells us, an untrained observer, 
and, feeling his deficiencies, attempted to make 
up in abundance what he lacked in accuracy 
of details. His diaries have heen used in mak- 
ing the maps here given of the Benué, the 
eastern tributary of the Niger. 

La France Liftéraire, the filia pulchrior of 
the lovely and reputable Décadent, is dead 
dead ere its prime. It may also be said that it 
has not left its peer, and that the literary at- 
mosphere of France is all the clearer on this 
account, 


~The July Century utilizes as a frontispiece 
a beautifully engraved cut of Mr. Cole’s from 
Gentile da Fabriano. It isa *t detail” from his 
picture of the Adoration of the Kings in the 
Florence Academy, but, as the portion selected 
is the heart of the painting, it is more complete 
ly illustrative than the description suggests. 
Mr. Stillman’s accompanying text is admira- 
ble, though Mr. Cole’s own note shows better 
the enthusiasm of the artist in the work before 
him, independently of all historical and criti- 
cal questions. Public attention cannot be too 
repeatedly drawn to these remarkable repro- 
ductions of early Italian art, in which every- 
thing but color is so sympathetically rendered. 
The cuts which accompany in this number 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s article upon Winchester 
Cathedral are also noticeably beautiful. Mr. 
Kennan exhibits a good deal of pleasure at his 
success in outwitting the military official 
stationed at the Kara mines, and draws his 
portrait with unsparing power; he sets the 
man’s weaknesses before the reader almost 
with malicious reality, but deservedly, and with 
a lifelikeness that might be the despair of the 
realistic novelist. What he learned from the 
political prisoners, however, he does not tell, 
but only describes the night meeting which he 
attended in one of their cabins ; the effect 
of their revelations upon his own acute sympa- 
thies is made plain almost unconsciously, The 
decoration of the steamer Puritan, the general 
subject of presentiments and visions, the early 
Irish, the Indians as they appear on their 
reservations, and the renomination of Lincoln, 
are the remaining topics, 


-It is with regret that we note the last of 
Miss Preston’s papers upon Cicero in the Atlan- 
tic. In this number we have the story of the 
last days and the death, told with the same 
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grace and penetration of character on its 
refined side which have made the series at once 
attractive and valuable. Such essays are best 
fitted to give the non-classical reader a taste 
of the spirit of what was noblest in old Rome, 
and of the interest which makes Latin litera 
ture charming to the lover of cultivation ; nor 
do we call to mind any interpreter among our- 
selves whose work has been so successful as 
Miss Preston’s. Agnes Repplier contributes a 
pleasantly humorous piece upon the ‘ Books 
that have Hindered Me,” in which satirical 
spirits will find something to their mind. The 
author’s gain in lightness of touch since her 
first, appearance is particularly evident in this 
paper. Miss Jewett, whose hand we look for 
with most certainty in this magazine, especially 
when her story is of the best, contributes a 
brief character and wayside sketch, in which 
she puts into a little space an astonishing 
amount, outdoing herself in conciseness and 
completeness of expression. Her work artist 
ically is work to be modelled after. Mr. Nelson 
raises the common guestion of the abuse and 
danger lying in the Speaker’s power in Con 
gress, with a side glance at the filibuster. Mr. 
Downes continues his previous artistic papers 
with one upon the old masters in the Metropo 
litan Museum, and Prof. Shaler writes with 
cheerfulness about college discipline, in the 
new scheme of which at Harvard he has a 
ready faith. 


—Scribner’s is devoted, with the exception 
of an article on the telegraph, to fiction. There 
are six short stories, and a comedietta in one 
act which may be regarded as a seventh. Asa 
whole they are not likely to fill the discerning 
critie with superfluous pride in the resources 
and power of the American school, It is likely 
that in preparing a special fiction number the 
magazine would make some effort to obtain 
unusually excellent stories; but these are dis 
tinctly the work of mediocrity. There is, too, 
in several of them, a lack of finish and of com 
pacting in the narrative which is not so easily 
excused in our days. Weexpect the manner 
to be correct, however dubious we may think 
the prospect of matter in what is said. The 
subjects are sufliciently varied, and range from 
a kentucky horse-race to the glaciers of the 
Alps, from the quiet of the Redwood Library 
at Newport to the violence of a cyclone which 
tearsa train apart and stealsa carload of silver 
bricks. These excursions of the imagination 
are interleaved with bits of poetry, five in num- 
ber, of the same commonplace character, 
which may also be reckoned as fiction, ‘The 
reader, somewhat cloyed by the unchanging 
diet, turns to Mr. Stevenson’s romance with 
relief, and finds at least something to interest 
him. With that he may best rest content, and 
not permit himself to experience what the 
Howellsian comedy can become in the hands of 
the last contributor. 


—A too tardy tribute has just been paid to 
Douglass Houghton in a memoir of 3800 pages 
by one of his associates, Alvah Bradish. 
Houghton was a martyr of science, being 
drowned forty-four years ago in Lake Supe- 
rior, the shores of which he was well-nigh first 
toexplore. As early as 1852 he was with School- 
craft at the source of the Mississippi. As the 
first State geologist of Michigan, which is now 
foremost in the production of copper, salt, and 
iron, he discovered her wealth in these staples, 
His revelations were at first discredited by 
Silliman and other wise men of the East, but 
were confirmed wherever miners followed his 
lead, His career early illustrated the value of 
the Rensselaer Institute, which, when he studied 
there, was the only scientific school in the 
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ever their names.’ 


‘Some years ago I wrote 
inthe Nation that if all piano-forte music in 
the world were to be destroyed, excepting one 
collection, my vote should be cast for Chopin’s 
preludes.” “Chopin is the composer for the 
few, and he is the COMposer par exe ellence for 
musicians. From him they can get more ideas, 


and learn more as regards form, than from 
any one else, except Bach and Wagner.” 


This is high praise, but why is Beethoven 
omitted, from whom Wagner himself derived 
both Mr. 


propounds 


Finek not 
his 


which 


form ¢ 
but 
audacious 


ideas and 


only 


states his claim, reasons 


with an enthusiasm will be 
sure to enlist the attention even of those who 
Inay consider them heterodox, The latter will 
not relish his onslaught what 


upon he styles 


“esthetic Jumboism,” or the proclivity to ad 
mire productions aud results simply because 
they are mammoth, He dwells upon this point 
with great force and at considerable length, 
and it is sound, healthy doctrine, He also finds 
that the German tendency to depreciate Chopin 
grows out of Teutonic and Slavic antipathies, 
which is also a point well taken. In following 
the natural drift of his subject he also throws 
many side-lights upon Chopin and his works 
He particular- 
ly calls attention to many of his compositions 


which are of extreme interest. 


which are almost unknown to modern réper 
toires, and makes a scholarly criticism in de 
claring against the practice of arranging his 
piano-forte pieces for the orchestra, His re- 
marks upon Chopin’s use of the pedal and of 
the tempo rubato and bis innovations in accent 
will command the approval of all thoughtful 
musicians, 

Some, however, will not be so quick to accept 
his strictures upon the sonata form and Cho- 
pin’s relations to it. We shall readily agree 
with him that Chopin did not write sonatas con 
but that ‘‘the 
sonata form could master him.” Even if 
Haydn and Beethoven had not exhausted that 


amore, ean hardly concede 


not 


form, Chopin’s temperament was not in touch 
with it any more than it was with the orches 
tral or with any form requiring severe study of 
poly phony, much as he needed it for his com- 
plete expression, Chopin was more unaca- 
than 


We doubt if it was so much the form 


demical and unconventional even Lee 
thoven. 
of the composition as the form of the composer 
As to the gene 


ral dictum which underlies this essay, how 


himself that stood in the way. 


ever, namely, that Chopin is the greatest genius 
of piano-forte music, there can be little doubt 
of its strict Mr. Finck evidently 
shares the opinions of George Sand, who was 


correctness. 


in a position to speak with authority. Some- 


where she says: 


‘*The day will come when his musie will be 
regarded as superior to anything in the piano 
partitur, and then everybody will know that 
this genius, as vast, as complete, and as learned 
as the greatest masters whom he resembled, 
preserved an individuality more exquisite than 
that of Sebastian Bach, more powerful than 


that of Beethoven, still more dramatic than 
Weber. He is all three united and he is still 
himself. The whole of Mozart alone is supe 


rior to him, because he has more of the calm 
ness of health, consequently more of the ful- 
ness of life "ha 


In this individuality of Chopin lies his power 
as Well as bis greatness. More than any other 
composer, he individualized the piano, recog- 
nized and developed the organ of speech which 
belongs to it, and made it speak its own lan- 
guage. Mr. Finck has fully recognized this, 
and he states his beliefs with an enthusiasm, 
boldness, and suggestiveness which, while they 
will offend no one, may at least have the result 
of setting those to thinking who cannot fully 
agree with him, 


We have devoted the most space to the open 
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Ing essay because its importance warrants it, 
and because it is destined to open up a profita- 
ble discussion upon the true place of Chopin in 
world; but at the same time the 


reader will not do wisely to neglect the remain- 


the musical 


ing essays, which, though briefer, are charm 


and extremely interesting in 
The last two, on 
man Vocal Styles” and “* German Opera in New 
York,” show that the 


lover of Wagner as of Chopin, not withstand- 


ingly written, 


subject. ‘Italian and Ger- 


writer is as ardent a 
ing the radical dissimilarity in personality and 
style, as well as in theories, of the two. He is 
amost zealous champion of German opera, but 
let him not exult 
English opera, opdra boutfe, even ** Pinafore,” 


too heartily. talian opera, 
have had their day when they eclipsed all 
other forms, only in turn to be eclipsed them- 
It is German opera 
for it is the fate 
of opera in this country to be governed by the 
laws of fad. Nevertheless, Mr. Finck has writ- 
ten a book which will command admiration in 


selves by some new comer. 


now. What will come next? 


all quarters, though it may fail to command 
It is an exceptionally valua- 
litera- 


assent in 
ble contribution to 


some, 
American musical 
ture, 

In the * History of German Song,’ another 
exceedingly creditable contribution has been 
made to our musical literature by Mr. Louis C, 
Elson, the accomplished critic of the Boston 


Advertiser, whose industry, ability, and scho- 


’ 


larship find numerous opportunities of em- 
ployment in criticisms, essays, correspondence, 
magazine contributions, and active work in 
with the New 


Notwithstanding his many oc- 


connection England Conserva- 
tory of Music. 
cupations, he has found time to write a well 
considered and discriminating treatise on Get 
dedicated to Robert 
significance, for In one of his let 
‘“* There is no doubt that the 
forms is the vocal and 
Thetitleof Mr. El 
son’s book is somewhat of a misnomer, though 


man Franz, and 


not without 


song, 


ters Franz writes: 
basis of all musica! 


not the instrumental style.” 


the sub-title satisfactorily explains it. It is in 
no sense a history of the German Lied, as one 
might fancy at the first glance. It has a much 
wider scope, and aims in a general way to cover 
the ground of vocal composition in Germany 
from the time of the Minnesingers, and their 
successors, the Mastersingers, to the present. 
He begins with Wolfram of Eschenbach, and 
closes with Wagner, and the journey leads to 
many pleasant discursions, such as the etiquette 
and habits of the Minnesingers, and the instru- 
ments employed by them; the contests of the 
Mastersingers, and their pedantries, which Wag- 
ner has burlesqued; the ancient dances of 
Germany; organ-playing, especially as it was 
developed by Sebastian Bach; the influence of 
Goethe and Heine upon music, and Wagner's 
operatic innovations and reforms. 

The main subject of the book, however, is 
always kept in view, and the discursions do 
The history cf the 
Minnesingers and theic influence upon the art, 


not mar its continuity. 


considering the necessarily brief space devoted 
to it in the scheme, is excellently 
treated, though it added to its 
completeness had the distinction between the 
Minnelied and the Spruch, or 
that were sung and the didactic 


ceneral 
would have 
the love songs 
that 


were spoken, been clearly indicated, since the 


pe eTuS 


latter are among the finest instances of the art 
Minnesinger, Walther 
The chapter devoted to 


of the representative 
von der Vogelweide, 

the Mastersingers is an admirable statement of 
the artificial and pedantic methods of the Ta- 
and of the the musical 


vuild, which, 


practices of 
but 
cobbler ot 


bulatur 
One really 


Nu 


produc ed 
the 


alas 


vreat name, Hans Sachs, 
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remberg. The disappearance of the Master 
singers is followed by the folk-songs, the Ma 
rienlieder, and the chorales, and these bring our 
author down to the rise of secular and operatic 
music in Germany, leading up to Handel, Mat- 
theson, Bach and his sons, Haydn, Mozart, and 

The devoted to these 
are in form of excellent con- 


Beethoven. chapters 
the 
densed biographies, which are specially notice 
able for their accuracy of statement and the 
absence of the romantic and rhapsodical specu- 
found in 


composers 


lations which are so ofte: sketches 
of this kind. 
In his statement of the origin of operatic 


‘Tt 


Rinue 


composition in Germany, Mr. Elson says : 
was the Italian opera of ‘ Daphne,’ by 
ecini, which had the honor of first representing 
the new school in Germany.” This is hardly 


Rinuccini only wroie the 
The original music to it was writ 


The 


which was produced in 


exact, poem otf 
** Daphne.” 


ten by Jacopo Peri (1597). version of this 


poem of © Daphne” 
Germany was entirely German. The text was 
translated by Martin Opitz, and the music was 
the 


Elector of Saxony, who also revised, if he did 


set by Heinrich Schiitz, chapelmaster to 
not entirely rewrite, the text. It was, as Mr. 
Elson says, the first opera performed in Ger 
many, and it was also the first opera written 
by a German, though not the first genuine 
German opera, as it was Clearly a reflection of 
the Italian. 

The remainder of Mr. 
voted to the Lied composers, Schubert, Schu 


Elson’s essay is de 


mann, Franz, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Rubin 
stein, Jensen, and Karl Loewe, the ballad com 
poser, closing with an excellent sketch of Wag 
ner and bis works. Whether we consider the 


biographical or critical contents of these 
sketches, they are alike admirable, and deserve 
to be carefully digested by the musical student. 
They show the conscientious work of a true 
scholar and the skill of the trained critic. A 
short paper on ‘* The Last Hours of Great Com- 
posers,” Which seems to be apart from the main 
purpose of the volume, though it has an inte 
rest of its own, closes the book. 

Mr. Fillmore identified with the 
cause of musical education, especially at the 
West, for many years. His 
been a familiar one at all gatherings of instruct 


has been 


name has jong 
ors and inthe annual national conventions of 
His little volumes been 
in character, the latest 
‘Lessons in Musical History.’ It 


teachers. have also 


educational addition 
to which is 
is, as its name indicates, a text-book, not only 
compiled for purposes of reference, but de- 
signed for class work, as is shown by the lists 
of questions following each chapter, and might 
be utilized for grammar or even high-school 
and academy purposes. The general scheme 
of the author has been to present in a compact 
space a history of music from the earliest times 
to the present, with necessarily brief biographi 
cal sketches of the prominent composers, and 
passing references to others, as well as notices 
of their work. Mr. 
only the outlines of this history, and yet it is 
far from being a primer or a bald statement of 


Fillmore’s book presents 


generalities. Its information is well digested 
and singularly accurate, and interwoven with 
it are pithy criticisms, which must prove of 
value to musical pupils, and suggestions of a 
highly practical nature. Onesuch is contained 
in the preface, in which, after enumerating 
various works which the student should read, 
he pays a well-deserved tribute to Riemann, 
the German 
We can heartily endorse his ¢ 


historian, essayist, and theorist. 
mmenpdation. 
Every one of Riemann’s numerous works de 


serves to be earefully translated into English, 
and should be in every student’s library. We 
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Pretty constantly, however, the compiler has 
his ‘‘ head in Coventry” (sic), if we may have 
recourse to what he cites, to our enlightenment, 
As to his critical 
discrimination of the vesture of English litera- 
ture, significant of it is his “‘ stately, rounded, 
yet pedantic periods of Addison, Steele, and 


as ‘‘an English slang phrase.” 


Johnson.” Once more, where, characterizing 


us physically, he is pleased to say that ‘‘ already 


the American type is a distinct one,” we have 
a strong suspicion that he is beholden, for his 
idea of that type, to the cartoons in Punch or 
else to some equally scientific authority. 
Wholly apart from the purpose of his book, 
and with unconscious supererogation, | Mr. 
Farmer furnishes, in the course of it, a notable 
anthology of the kind of grammar and Eng- 
lish which a pedagogue is wont to lay before 
his younger pupils for syntactic and other 
emendation. In the effusion of a recent penny- 
a-liner whose studied elegances have attracted 
us, some one, in the fulness of time, was moved 
to ‘partake of a wife”; and, in the dialect of 
his literary compeer with whom we are engaged, 


“se 


liquor from a large glass.” A few more sam- 
ples of his proficiency in composition, leading 
otf with the perpetration of the suspensive par- 


ticiple, here follow: 


‘* Broadiy viewing slang as a possible element 
of the grammar of the future, and grammar 
as accepted slang, this fact is, of itself, signifi- 
cant.” (P. viii.) 

“The language of the Older England of the 
Seas and [that of] the Newer England of the 
West is [are] essentially the same.” (P. xiv.) 

“To foretell its coming or forecast its course 
are alike impossible.” (P. 38.) 

‘* Base-ball. The American national game, 
taking, with them, the position that cricket 
holds with us.” (BP. 42.) 

**One who will neither allow others a voice 
in any matter, or permit dissent from his own 
views.” (P. 53.) 

As the compiler has acquitted himself under 
A and B, so, and neither better nor worse, he 
has acquitted himself to the end of the alpha- 
bet. A slovenly collection of pillage it is im 
possible to commend. Of relevant materials 
at his disposal there was no lack, while, on his 
part, the lack is deplorable of success in turn 
ing them to appropriate account. Moreover, it 
should have occurred to him, on the slightest 
reflection, that, in default of an intimate per- 
sonal familiarity with this country, 1t must be 
indispensable, towards the avoidance of all 
sorts of errors, to submit the outeome of his 
labors, before putting it in print, to the criti- 
cism of some one on this side the Atlantic. As 
the result of neglecting this obvious precaution, 
we find him even transcribing, with or with 
out acknowledgment, what he does not himself 
understand, and what will not be understood 
in England. For example, under ball up, 
barney, blood, and bull, his borrowed “ recite” 
and “recitation” have, among us, senses which, 
in Great Britain, are entirely unknown. As 
regards his style, only in rare cases does it rise 
above that of a third-class newspaper. And 
here, with apologies for our prolixity, we con- 
clude our appraisal of a quarto which, by the 
contrast of its comeliness of aspect with its 
peculiar contents, recalls the venerable simile 
extorted by the Scribes and Pharisees from 
their denouncer. What with its imposing 
pretensions, its wretched shortcomings, and its 
costliness, We are not conscious that we deviate 
from even-handed justice in summing it up, 
compendiously, as a portentous catchguinea, if 
an aggravated catchpenny may be so desig- 
nated, 


to take a big or long drink is to partake of 
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The Banquet (Il Convito) of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated by Katharine Hillard. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1889. 


London : 


To Miss Hillard belongs the honor of having 
made the first satisfactory translation of the 
‘Convito’ into English, for that published in 
the ‘‘ Universal Library ” 
served the name of a translation. 


in 1887 scarcely de- 
That the 
*‘Convito’ should be so late in taking its place 
among the English versions of Dante’s writ- 
ings is not to be wondered at. The ‘ Divine 
Comedy’ and the ‘New Life’ will always be 
the two works of Dante most read and most 
prized. The ‘ New Life,’ a young lover's story 
of his love, written in large part for a single 
friend, is distinctly personal in its charm. 
All true lovers find their love repeated in it, 
but it is in itself the narrative of a completely 
individua) experience, without tie slightest at 
tempt at generalization. The *‘ Divine Come- 
dy,’ on the other hand, written for all man 
kind, the sum of Dante’s final convictions in 
their final form, is, perhaps, the most tremen- 
dous generalization on the facts of a single 
human experience that has ever been made. 
The ‘ Convito’ stands between the two, lacking 
the sweet, lyrical charm of the ‘ New Life’ 
and the architectural unity and completeness 
of the ‘Divine Comedy.’ But it has a charm 
and an interest of its own. 


Dante’s ‘Banquet’ was a feast which he 


spread liberally before the unlearned but in- 
quiring minds of his time and his nation, 
served in their own way and in their own lan- 
guage. The texts which he used for the dis 
courses that make up this feast were certain of 
his poems which had been much misunder- 
stood; but Dante’s real object was higher than 
a mere personal explanation. He meant to 
benefit his people, to encourage noble virtues, 
to check the wrangling of parties, the insolence 
of the foolish, and the hypocrisy of false learn- 
ing. Tbe method of his discourse is rambling 
and diffuse; it is full of citations of learned au- 
thorities, and excels in the gymnastics of logic 
in which schoolmen were expert. Hence its 
form as well as its subject-matter has made it 
one of the least read of Dante’s writings. Of late 
years, however, in the effort to explain Dante by 
Dante, more and more attention has been given 
to the ‘ Convito,’ and scholars see that they can 
look to it not only for a collection of Dante’s 
opinions on ethics, physics, and. metaphysics, 
but for a glimpse into the workshop of his 
mind. The ‘ Banquet’ is to the ‘ Divine Come- 
dy’ what an author’s commonplace book is to 
We often find in the former the 
same opinions—in germ or already developed, 


his novels, 


the same point of view, even the same figures 
of speech, that we find in organic form in the 
latter. 

But, in spite of many beautiful passages, the 
‘Convito’ is bard reading even for the adept, 
and for this reason students of Dante of 
almost every grade will welcome Miss Hil- 
Unfortunately, the text of 
the ‘Banquet’ is extremely corrupt, and no 
translation of it can be called final which is 
based on an edition like that of Giuliani, After 
making this allowance, however, one has no- 
thing but praise for this careful and idiomatic 
rendering of a work involved and often obscure 
Here and 
there, to be sure, there are words and phrases 
about the rendering of which one might differ 
from the translator; but in the passages which 
we have tested, we have not found a single 
instance of mistranslation. The 
the bottom of the page, too, 


lard’s translation. 


both in thought and in expression. 


notes at 
are usually 
excellent, sometimes original and suggestive, 
and especially definite in points of historical 





allusion and in parallels between corresponding 
passages in the ‘Convito’ and in the ‘ Divine 
Comedy.’ A fuller commentary, amounting at 
times to a running paraphrase and summary of 
the line of thought, is often needed, and this 
the translator has unfortunately not attempted 
to supply; an index, too, would have added 
greatly to the value of the book. 
however, do not impair seriously the general 
adequacy both of the translation and of the 
notes. 


These lacks, 


The introduction, of some sixty pages, which 
Miss Hillard has prefixed to her work, bears 
signs of much careful thought. We differ, 
however, widely from certain opinions which 
she expresses on points of some importance be- 
cause they involve the chronological sequence 
and actual date of Dante’s writings. In the first 
place, Miss Hillard follows Fraticelli, Scolari, 
Selmi, Renier, D’Ancona, and others in giving 
tu a portion of the * Convito’ a date before 1300, 
Here the question of Dante’s whole intellectual 
development is involved. The proof depends 
somewhat upon the resemblance in matter 
and in style between parts of the ‘ Banquet 
and parts of the ‘New Life.’ Much of the 
comparison which Miss Hillard makes is sug- 
gestive, and might perhaps lead one to sus- 


’ 


pect a closer chronological connection between 
parts of the two works than is ordinarily 
acknowledged, were it not that all other con 
siderations either fail to corroborate such a 
supposition or go directly against it. There 
are certain instances, to be sure, in) which 
Dante is supposed to correct in the ‘Comme 
dia’ statements with regard to physics and the 
like which he had made in the ‘Convito.’ 
Hence Miss Hillard supposes (p. xxiv) that the 
treatise of the ‘ Convito’ which contains state 
ments thus corrected must have been written 
before 1500, the date at which Dante set the 
vision of the ‘Comedy.’ But the obvious reply 
to this is, that, although Dante feigned him- 
self in the year 1300 with regard to the chrono- 
logy of births, deaths, and historical events, 


’ 


the opinions of the ‘Comedy’ about physics, 
astronomy, and philcsophy were those of the 
moment in which he wrote. For Dante to carry 
the tiction so far as to express in the * Divine 
Comedy’ only the opinions with regard to such 
matters which be beld in the spring of 1:00, 
would have been impossible, end a correction 
in the ‘Paradiso’ of any statement found in 
the ‘ Convito’ merely shows that the ‘ Convito ’ 
was written before the * Paradiso,’ not that 
it, or any part of it, was written before 1500. 
Another argument which Miss Hillard uses is 
drawn from allusions in the ‘Convito’ to per- 
sons as living who were really dead at the ordt1- 
nary date given for the composition of the 
book. Of the three instances of this which are 
most often alleged, Miss Hillard makes use of 
only two. In the first of these, the reference 
to Gherado da Camino (iv, 14), she contradicts 
herself. In the 
mentioned as dead, but he is known to have 
been alive in July, 1301 (p. xxxi). Hence 
(p. xxxii) the fourth treatise of the ‘ Convito’ 
is supposed to have been written before July, 
1301. But if that treatise of the ‘ Convito’ 
mentions him as dead, it must have been written 
after July, 1801. As a matter of fact, Gherado 
was alive even later than that, and the argu- 


*‘Convito,’ she says, he is 


ment, if it proves anything, proves precisely 
what Miss Hillard does not wish it to. 

Again, in the case of Asdente, the cobbler 
and prophet of Parma, the allusion does not 
point to a date before 1300. 
Miss Hillard, is mentioned by Dante in the 
‘Convito’ (iv, 16) as elive, ** while he is spoken 
of in the Inferno (xx, 118) as among those 
recently dead; most of the critics consider, 


Asdente, says 
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therefore, that he died in Marcel 15M I ) fl i ‘ 
in the ‘Convito’ Asdente is spoken of rat | be : tl t tha i ‘ 
} 
as a notorious character than as a lis i} which t é is pre | " ‘ 


man; in the “‘Inferno” he is not spoken of xt 
as recently dead; and furthermore he prot ist pronout fr. Fiske’s tl uperior 
ably died long before ! for Salimbene | the tw His hand is stror ‘ nts y . 


mentions him in 1250 as already famous \ ve for : al pers} 





all events, then, to sum up, t! burd f jt rings firmer it ul illing 

proof still rests with those wl 2 a et an dd ' sfacts, It is me r well to be t \ 
early date for the ‘Convito’ by argu t ve ona t . tae Wwe < 

drawn from historical allusions, for, wit} t es th mpression of being 1 } 

exception, these allusions are either l t the pietorial side of history Hie talks ex 


in character, or point to a « 





eade of the fourteenth century I il } isions, as if the wr we ‘ " , 
1506-8), that ran t ‘ hil! ratl thana iw 
Another important point about which Miss | shared } insels or | red his a 
Hillard seems to us to be mista] Ss the ln Mr ) ‘ i 
at which Dante first saw the Lady Ph phy } t is ‘ Lu i Majoribanks’s 
love for whom led him to forget Beatrice for a | alway pok fj \ ul x A 
time. Upon that date depends the date at : ldet vells on Wa neton's statur i 
which the *‘ New Life’ was written, and it is ‘ is if their size had abso i his thoug 
therefore necessary to determine it precisely. | as they 1 t a casual spectator’s. S 


Dante tells us that be first saw her (p ( itt f mouth is 


when two revolutions of Venus (in that circle portionate s ny f t t 
of hers which makes her appear as evening and Mid Stat apparently | vuse Wa r 
as morning star at different times) had been | t il vest sand tone that 
completed after the death of Beatrice Phe | hay be ! I ela if ley ed tha 
question is, how long is a revolution « f Venus in | \ Yet Mr. S i iv 

| \ 


thateirele, On this point Miss Hillard is not ex- | a few very notal pers ila d 5 We 


plicit. Once (p. 56, n.) she says ISO days; ag i ivefa ito tind President Davies's pr 
p. xxiii), 365 days; and still again (p. 950) {S| l f th w : sit eral u 
days, basing her opinion on a passa from | Mr. 


Witte which he afterwards expressly retracted, | { i learn Dr. Holmes t ‘ 


Now, Dante wrote according to the Ptolema | } | =e 


t 





system of astronomy, and it would be natural | 1 \ ‘ 
to suppose that he referred here to the peri } tu f events in M 
in which Venus appears to revolve about the | just do, but the portraits Washinet ‘ 








earth—a period of almost exactly ayear. But | Samuel Adams, witl \ 
the revolution of Venus around the earth is | le originals, ar 1 and st is Ww M 
not that which makes her appear as morning | 1 irdly have 

and as evening star,as may be seen from 
simple explanation of the Ptolema systen 
The revolution in question Is, t 
tion of Venus in her epicycle, a period of abou 





225 days, and Dante first saw the donna Campbe SUSLOT berts thers. INS 
in September, 121. | Tuts t s t less v 

Such slips as these with regard to the exact } than the aut nt t \\ 
determining of certain important dates w N this . 
not detract from the reader’s appreciation of | gallons 1 anes i ‘ s 
the earnest care with which Miss Hillard has \ nough t k t s S 
prepared the introduction to her excellent t 1 t I 
translation. One can only wish that in these ttw irs . 
instances and others she had consulted t s . suct 
more recent works which touch the subject she t i yo as to } Miss | 
treats: and that she had sometimes been less | Sentimenta say ste! ! is 

in accepting without investigation plaus i disadvantage N . 

ble statements in matters about which most cind w be read by many perso \ ‘ 
writers have a theory to prove at any t I , 


The War of Indepen le (ce, By Ji Fis 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & C« ; ; , Pe ; 7 ; ’ 
George Washington. An Historical Biogra — & s} i t 


phy. By Horace EK. Scudder. Same put inv ref they must or ¢ s] . ( rks 





lishers. = bie ¢ , -_ ‘ she? ; ‘ tt 
THESE two very elegant little volumes are tl S f affairs ; 
first instalments of the ‘* Riverside Library M ta it To s ted it t 
for Young People.” The publishers announce | tt t t 
that it is their aim to raise the standard ot lust 
juvenile literature by producing | s whi will t t I t syst t t v) 
shall attract and interest young people, a1 vet LW ‘ ros subsist S 
have a permanent value and be 1 t i t : 2 W ‘ T S Ss ‘ 
form the foundation of a library T} is ‘ t f t ivf t I revel i to all t 
before us are undoubtedly an ex t ! " : at M Bu tt's f i t a 
ning of the enterprise, M Fiske I Mr = w I 
Seudder are both learned historical s rs t . t ft 
who write pure English, and also wl \ \ tw st , t t 
what people like to read, It : : t f t | are 
out of place to discuss these pr tions : , ven ni thar 
theirs at length Wecan and w S s ‘ i ipt ‘ 1 eof Wale - 
them heartily, as eminently wort y sit the | w 7 pre r of ever 

t at al I he i reese arid) Chie i 


writing and publishing at a tit wv i 1} sers is ! i nj ¢ 





Is 


existence of such a functionary adds dignity to 
the gathering. Whatever we may think of him 
as a man, this book plainly shows that he at- 
tends decorously and assiduously to his public 
duties, The list of his donations is long enough 
to prove that much of his money is not ill spent, 
and the record of the charities and public insti- 
tutions in whose founding he has participated 
is in itself instructive. There is little to be 
found in the book concerning the Princess 
Alexandra; but the beautiful photograph 
which serves as a frontispiece is suflicient to 
win her more regard than the record of many 
gifts and speeches, The book can interest only 
a limited class of readers in this country, It 
is elegantly printed. 


American Resorts ; with Notes upon their Cli- 
mate. By Bushrod W. James, A.M., M.D. 
8vo. Philadelphia: F. H. Davis. 1889. 

A CERTAIN inconsecutiveness is a familiar 
traitin most treatises on watering-places and 
climate. It is, indeed, almost a necessity where 
stich different themes are described as climatic 
features, the chemistry of mineral springs, and 
the merits of hotels and boarding-houses. Dr. 
James’s book is no exception to the rule. His 
main themes are the theories of climatology 
and of climatotherapy, the brief description of 
American health resorts by the seaside, upon 
the lakes, and in the mountains in winter and 
in summer; and there are chapters upon Mexi- 
can and South American resorts. The con- 
cluding chapter relates to North and South 
American climate and the Atlantic Ocean, and 
is translated from Dr. Woeikof’s ‘ Die Klimate 
der Erde’; it occupies more than one-third of 
the entire work, and is perhaps its most inte- 
resting portion. Itis not, indeed, a very prac- 
tical chapter from the invalid’s point of view, 
for it describes the climate of the highest 
northern latitudes, as far as atmospheric pres- 
sures and currents have been studied in the 
Arctic zone. It is interesting to learn that in 
the European part of the Arctic Ocean the 
month of January is considerably warmer than 
December, February, or March, and nearly as 
warm as November and April, and that this is 
true of most of the Arctic islands. The author 
seeks for the cause of this curious circum- 
stance, and ascribes it to the fact that the cen- 
tres of cyclones pass northward near the points 
mentioned more frequently in January than 
before or after. 


‘*In West Siberia,” he adds, ‘‘ the severest 
cold usually occurs in calm and clear weather; 
that is, under conditions favorable for strong 
local refrigeration, On the islands of 
the Arctic Ocean, under the meridians of 
Europe (Bear Island, Spitzbergen, west coast 
of Nova Zembla), the winter is not so much 
remarkable for its cold as such as for the con- 
tinuity with which the temperature remains 
below zero during periods ranging for about 
eight months on Bear Island, and seven on Jan 
Mayen, up to nine months on Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla. It is obvious that neither agri- 
culture nor tree-growth is possible under such 
conditions. . . . The sea and the islands 
north of Siberia and east of the meridians of 
the Yenisei are, as yet, a terra incognita to 
climatology.” 

Dr. Woeikof gives many points that will in- 
terest climatologists; but the invalid, looking 
for a winter elimate, will turn to Dr. James’s 
too brief description of Florida, Southern Cali- 
fornia, and, best of all for neryous and pul- 
monary troubles, the more genial latitudes of 
the Hawaiian Islands. A chapter upon mine- 
ral waters does little more than name the lead- 
ing springs of the United States, classifying 
them under the accepted heads of alkaline, 
saline, sulphur, chalybeate, calcic, sulphated, 


and thermal, One of the most needed features 





‘The 


in a book of this sort is lacking—that of a 
-areful description of the accommodations for 
visitors at the respective places. In any given 
case, the mineral water is but half the cure; 
the rest comes of proper food, surroundings, 
and medical supervision. But Dr. James’s 
book will serve a good purpose in the physi- 
cian’s reference library. 


Nation. 





Report on the Custody and Condition of the 
Public Records of Parishes, Towns, and 

By Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 

Boston. 1889. Svo, pp. 379. 


Counties. 
sioner. 


THE commonwealth of Massachusetts is doubly 
fortunate in possessing records, and in a public 
spirit which cares for their preservation and 
utilization. That there has been a period of 
neglect, even within the last century, is unde- 
niable and deplorable; but the present genera- 
tion has done its duty, and is repairing past in- 
juries both by care of documents and, still bet- 
ter, by their publication. The records of Mas 
sachusetts and of Plymouth down to 1692 have 
been printed. The Laws of 1660 and 1672 have 
been reprinted by the city of Boston; those from 
1602 to the Revolution are printed or prepared 
for the press, Cities and towns have found 
that the cheapest and best method of preserv- 
ing their records is to put them in type, and are 
rapidly following the example set by Boston, 
In 1884 the State appointed a commission to 
report on the condition of its archives, and in 
1888 Mr. Wright was directed to report also on 
the public records of parishes, towns, and 
He appointed as his deputy Mr. 
Robert T. Swan, and this report is the conse- 
quence, 


counties. 


It is impossible to give even an abstract of 
the book, except to say that it covers classified 
lists of church records, town records, county 
That the work 
will be found to have a few errors and many 
omissions is no reflection upon the evident care 
The first edition 
of such a book is really to be considered mere- 
ly as proof-sheets issued for correction. Infor 
mation is often withheld, from ignorance, lazi- 
ness, or a disbelief in the project; but when 
the work has taken shape, corrections are freely 
So we trust and believe it will be in 
this case, and we congratulate Mr. Swan sin- 
cerely on his present success. 

Mr. Wright’s large experience in such mat- 
ters gives great weight to his suggestion that 
the information desired can never be obtained 
He recommends that a 
paid official should make the perambulation of 
the State and examine personaily into the 
facts, especially into the condition of records 
and the enforcement ofthe statutes regarding 
them. Weare not aware whether this Legisla- 
ture paid any attention to his report; but the 
disgraceful persecution of Mr. Goodell, the 
editor of the Provincial Laws, by a clique of 


records, and court records. 


and diligence of Mr. Swan. 


given. 


by correspondence. 


prominent politicians makes us fear that no- 
thing was done. 


The Sleeping-Car, and Other Farces. By 
William D. Howells, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 

The Mouse-Trap, and Other Farces, 
liam D. Howells, Harper & Bros, 
trated, 


Boston : 


By Wil- 
Illus- 


In the course of the past ten years Mr. Howells 
has written eight little stories in dialogue, and 
these he has now collected into two volumes, 
calling them farces. These pieces are each in 
one act, and are in dialogue. They lack the 
dignity and the variety of comedy, but they 
are not farces—unless the word is to change 
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its meaning wholly. Sheridan’s ‘* Critic” he 
called a farce, and Garrick’s version of ** Katha- 
rine and Petruchio” is a farce, and Mr, Pinero’s 
‘‘Magistrate” and Mr. Bronson Howard's 
‘‘Saratoga” are farces; and if these are all 
farces, Mr. Howells’s dialogued sketches are 
not. Perhaps more than any other form of 
dramatic composition, the farce demands a 
practical knowledge of the stage and a solid 
skeleton of constructed situation. Now, the 
winds of whim and the breezes of. fantasy 
blow through the loose joints of Mr. How- 
ells’s scenarios, and his knowledge of the 
stage is but a younger brother’s portion. Two 
adaptations of his, ‘‘ Yorick’s Love,” from the 
Spanish, and ‘‘ Saul,” from the Italian, have 
been publicly performed, together with two 
plays, one dramatized from his story, ‘'A 
Foregone Conclusion,” and one written origi- 
nally for the theatre, ‘* A Counterfeit Present- 
ment”; but the author’s apprehension of the 
inevitable needs of the stage does not seem to 


) 


have been increased by this experience. The 
earliest of these little pieces, ‘‘ The Parlor Car,” 
was written for Mr. Daly, so we have under- 
stood, and it is by far the best of them. It is 
really actable; it is, in fact, a slight but inte 
resting comedietta, with genuine movement, 
We can see in it the action which is the essence 
of dramatic art. 
Sleeping Car,” is also theatrically possible, and 
although quite unconventional in form, no 
doubt it would bear acting and reward the 
great carefulness of production needed to make 
it effective. But, of the other six, hardly ons 
even pretends to be playable. In the “ Regis- 
ter,” for example, there is a perfectly wanton 
change of scene, easily to have been avoided 
with a little ingenuity. It is as though Mr. 
Howells, disappointed in the theatrical success 
of the first of the series, had abandoned all 
thought of the stage, and had paid less and 
less attention to the technic of playmaking. 


The companion piece,*' The 


This is greatly to be regretted. The stage 
needs recruits as keen-sighted, as ingenious, as 
witty, and as aggressive as Mr. Howells ; but 
they can take rank there on!y after they have 
learned the manual of arms and practised the 
goose-step. 
of Mr. Howells’s cleverest 
found in these two volumes. 


There is no need to say that some 


writing is to be 


The Poets of Essee County, Mass. By Sid 
ney Perley. Salem: Published by the Au- 
thor. 

‘“NEARLY all of the great American poets 

have some connection with Essex County,” 

Perley in his General Sketch. 

Whittier, of course, isa native of that weight 

iest corner of Massachusetts soil. But, ** at 

Newbury, in an old mansion lately standing, 

the great-grandfather of Longfellow was born; 

and at the Jonathan Johnson house at Na 
hant his ‘Song of Hiawatha’ was written. 

James Russell Lowell also traces his family 

back to old Newbury, where his lineal ances- 

tors lived for several generations; and Ralph 


writes Mr. 


Waldo Emerson is a direct descendant of the 
Ipswich family of that name.” The list of 
minor poets born in the county is not ineon- 
siderable in quantity or quality: Joseph Story 
and his son, W. W. Story, Jones Very and 
his sister Lydia, Alonzo Lewis, George Lunt, 
Epes Sargent, W. lL. Garrison, Charles T. 
Brooks, Samuel Johnson, John W. Chad 
wick, Lucy Hooper, Lucy Larcom, William 
Winter. Add George E. Woodberry, whose Gib 
raltar sonnets (reproduced from the Atlantic) 
show that the poetic strain is renewing itself 
with a high promise. Mr. Perley takes account 
of all these, and likewise of some, not native, 
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collecting, nora monog! iph of the brook ani 


mals, but a narration of the experiences of the 
author with several of the more common ani 


mals, chiefly insects, intermixed with a spice 
of literary allusion and half-serious, half-jest- 
but which 
This of 
then becomes 
should be borne 


mind by this author when she has another 


ing allegory, difficult to characterize, 


very 


thing is easily overdone, 


makes pleasant reading. sort 
and 
silly or tiresome, which in 
book 
in hand, On the present occasion she has kept 
herself on the right side of the line which sepa- 
rates natural liveliness from astraining after 
effect, but her lie this 


direction, 


dangers evidently in 

if one were to venture any criticism, it would 
be that 
aimed rather 


the classical allusions sometimes 
high for ‘‘ young people”; but it 
will perhaps be all the better for them if they 
have to turn occasionally from the brook or vi 


are 


varium to the library and the classical cyclopx 
dia, The illustrations are almost too crude for 
the of the book. 

photo-relief reproduction, 


quality In these days of easy 
the of a 


mere sketch, apparently made with a stub pen, 


insertion 


is hardly warranted when we consider the slight 


cost of a drawing which should be at once 
clearer and more artistic. But here again 


there is a certain harmony between the breezy 
naturalness of the textand the off-hand scratchy 
it. the whole, 
we do not know among recent books any more 


diagrams which illustrate On 
likely to give pleasure to the nature-loving boy 
girl, or more calculated to stimulate the 
taste for healthy recreation and 


or 


good reading. 


Incidents of a Collector’s Rambles. By Sher 


man F. Denton. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1889, Pp. 272, 8vo. 
THE author of this book is a son of William 


Denton, formerly well known as a lecturer on 
and spiritualism. While on a collect- 
ing and lecturing tour in New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, and, finally, New Guinea, it seamen neces- 
sary for bis 


geology 


sons to join him with as little delay 
The of that 


and steerage, and 


and expense as possible. story 


journey, in emigrant train 
of wanderings after the 


the 


family was reunited 


closing with death, 


by fever, in New 
Guinea, of the elder Denton—forms the subject- 
matter of the volume, which is illustrated 


with effective though rather coarse 


cuts from pen-drawings by the author. 


process- 

Some 
of the illustrations are others not so 
good, The text would have been benefited by 
the revision of some literary friend who might 
have corrected a few errors of taste 


very £o¢ xd, 


and elimi 
nated some unnecessary profanity. 

of 
but they may 


There is nothing serious importance in 
these ‘ Rambles,’ serve to convey 


some slight idea of the life and experiences of a 
collector of objects of natural history 
mercial 


for com 
described, 


purposes, in the region 


There is no map or index. 

The Progress of Re ligious Freedom as show n 
in the history of Acts. By Philip 
Schalf, Scribner's Sons. 


ISSO, 


Toleration 
D.D., LL.D. Chas 


volume res 


LN this little of 124 pag Dr. Schaff 
has undertaken to trace the history of the pro- 


** Every child tn America should 


2 them.”’ 
England Journal of Education, 


have New 


**The *‘ Young Folks’ Cyclopadia’ 
juvenile library. From a 
Board of Education. 


should be 


in every 
Report of the 


nnecticut 


ne 


YOUNG FOLAS ( Common Thi 


SLOP aDLA {frre ear eye 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 


The 


gress of the idea of religious liberty from Gale- 
the United States. 
original, nor to do more 
bits of 
cannot be 
At 
se of the volume is given a complete text 


Nation 





rius to the Constitution of 
He has not tried to be 
than arrange in convenient order 
far know, 
elsewhere in just this connection. 


these 


history, sO as we 
found 
the clo 
of the 


the public articles 


which, 


Edict of Constantine and Licinius in 513, 
the Edict of Nantes in 
1508, the Edict of Revocation in 1685, the To- 
leration Edict of Potsdam in the same year, the 
English Act of Toleration in 1689, and the pro 
visions of our Constitution securing religious 
liberty. Worth noticing is the distinction, not 
always clearly but emphasized by 
Dr. Schaff introduction, between 
religious liberty and religious toleration. It is 
well worth pointing out to every American 


of 


perceived, 
in his short 


that his is at present the only country of the 


world in which religious liberty, in the full 
sense of that term, exists. 
Readings in Church Fhstory. By the Rev. 


James 8. Stowe, D.D. Philadelphia: Porter 


& Coates. 
Dr. SrowkE has written a book which neither 
has nor pretends to have any claim to tho- 


It 


eighteen in number, deal 


roughness or profundity. is a series of dis 
connected sketches, 
ing with certain picturesque episodes in the 
life of the Chureh their 
poetic or dramatic interest. The style is read 
little too elaborate for taste, 
but likely to please the average reader, for 
whom the book is intended 
point of view is the orthodox Protestant, but 


selected mainly for 


able, a a severe 


The theological 


this is not made offensively prominent, The 
author has evidently read a good deal of origi- 
nal material, and shows considerable skill 
therefrom 


prove entertaining to the reader. 


in 
extracting such passages as will 
The 
may be commended as pleasant reading for 
to 


institutions of or- 


book 


any one who does not wish go into very 
serious study of the life or 
ganized Christianity. 

Indoor Studies. By John Burroughs, Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. refined 
criticism is well known through his papers in 
the periodicals, and in being bound into a book 
they do us for the first time. 


In writing of Thoreau and Gilbert White he is 


1SSY, 


BURROUGHS'S and appreciative 


not come before 


upon his own preserves, and it is interesting to 
learn that his appreciation of the latter writer 


came late; of the former none has written 
more favorably. The book deals largely wit 


Arnold, 
is acknowledged 


Emerson, and Carlyle, each of whom 


master in his own domain; 
Mr. Burroughs 


the academical, 


generally, however, 
Arnold 
more 


pleads 
and calls 
generous the 
Emerson and Carlyle which mak 
them, he says, great writers in spite of their 
defects in literary form. 
ple of Emerson, whose influence is perceptible 


against and 


for recognition of sub 


stance in es 


He speaks as a disci- 


upon every page of these essays in the literary 
His remarks 

made, both 
by any of the apolo- 
Arnold’s lecture 


handling, if not in the thought. 

seem to us the best that have been 
in substance and temper, 
Emerson 


gists whom upon 


Bishop, Gorham & Van kleeck 


EDWARD F. BISHOP, 9ENVER 
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INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 

Money loaned, interest collected, investments made 
and taken care of for Eastern investors in Colorado 
and the West. 

References: Robert M. 
Perkins, Boston; James M. 
Ins. Co., Amos Cotting, New 
Denver, 


Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
York, and the banks of 


called out. 
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He closes the volume with several 
brief essays of the nature of literary editorials, 
and an autobiographical chapter, in which the 
special qualities of his style and temperament 


have the best field for their play. 
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